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Pustic men are generally considered in the light of public property, and 
their lives, their movements, and their character, every one thinks he has 
a right to scrutinize. This liberty, which appears to have grown up into 
a prescriptive right, is not without its advantages. It teaches the master- 
spirits of every age, that their conduct is watched with vigilance, that the 
time is at hand, when all their actions will be exhibited before the world, 
and transmitted with renown or infamy to the applauses or execrations of 
posterity. Fame, to an aspiring mind, becomes a powerful substitute for 
a more exalted principle; and the hopes and fears which public opinion is 
able to inspire, have sometimes been known to regulate the freaks of 
ambition, which could resist every other control. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that this general claim to the right of 
animadverting on public characters, is occasionally attended with incon- 
venience to the individual who submits to the ordeal. His most retired 
moments are dragged into light, and, not unfrequently, his deeds are 
ascribed to unworthy motives. Sometimes his principles are condemned, 
and he stands charged with inconsistencies, because the measures he 
adopts are hostile to the views of those who sit in judgment upon his 
character. 

Thrice happy is that person who preserves a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man. A regard to truth is the companion of his ways ; 
he appeals to the searcher of hearts for the rectitude of his conduct; and, 
although he may at times err through the infirmities incident to human 
nature, the support which he derives from an agency that is divine, places 
him on a rock, which the waves of ambition, and the fluctuations of human 
opinions, assail in vain. It is in this light that we must survey the 
lamented subject of this memoir. 

Dr. Anprew THomson was born on July 11th, 1779, but with the 
exact place of his nativity we have not been made acquainted. His early 
education was under the immediate superintendence of his excellent father, 
who spared no pains to direct his mind into the paths of useful knowledge, 
and to impress upon it the nature and importance of genuine religion. 
In addition to this source of instruction, it was his felicity to enjoy the 
intimate friendship of the venerable Sir Henry Moncreiff, who soon dis- 
covered that he possessed talents of a superior order; and to aid in their 
cultivation, he seized every opportunity of imparting to him the ample 
stores of his own vigorous and wealthy mind. The competence of Sir 
Henry Montcreiff for this friendly but pleasing task, no one will doubt, 
who is acquainted with his character, and with that extensive knowledge 
which he acquired from experience, during the long period in which he 
stood at the head of one of the parties that divided the national church. 
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Nor were these instructions imparted in vain. The prolific soil soon 
yielded the promise of an abundant harvest. This prospect animated the 
preceptor, and his unremitting assiduities were rewarded with the unde- 
viating attention and rapid progress of the pupil, who, destined to 
minister in the sanctuary, directed all his energies towards the duties of 
his profession. In these he found an ample field for the exercise of every 
talent. There were outworks to be fortified, and defended against foreign 
assailants, and vigilance was required to preserve order at home. The 
holy doctrines promulgated were to be preserved from impure mixtures, 
and discipline was to be maintained, to secure the sacred enclosure against 
the wild boar of the forest. He saw and felt, long before he was called 
into actual service, that the task was arduous, but, casting his care 
on an Almighty arm, and being actuated by conscientious motives, 
he waited until his way was made clear, and, being ordained to the 
work of the ministry, in 1802, he commenced his pastoral labours in 
the Scottish church, to which he was attached from principle, and not 
convenience or accident, and of which he soon became a burning and a 
shining light. 

Though long known as an able preacher, the powers of Dr. Thomson’s 
mind were not fully developed until his appointment to St. George’s 
church, in Edinbugh. This being one of the larger and genteeler parishes 
in the Scottish metropolis, called forth all his energies; but, entering on 
his charge under a deep sense of his important undertaking, and a humble 
reliance for aid from above, he was happily sustained, and soon had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his labours had been blessed, and his efforts 
approved by those among whom he had been called to minister. 

Yet nothing perhaps tended so much, and so deservedly, to endear him 
to his congregation, as his attention to the sick and the young. These 
were the objects of his constant solicitude ; and no opportunity was neg- 
lected by him, to warn the careless of their danger, to encourage the peni- 
tent, and to prepare the dying for a world of spirits. 

In the Calvinistic sense of the term, Dr. Thomson was decidedly evan- 
gelical ; but his sermons were chiefly of a practical nature, and he rarely 
entered into abstruse speculations, or bewildered his hearers with philo- 
sophical perplexities. This prudent reserve, however, bore no affinity to 
indifference. He was sensitively alive to every feature of his creed, and 
was always ready, as well as able, to defend even its minutest peculiarities 
against all assailants. 

So far as party was concerned, Dr. Thomson belonged to that portion 
which defended the rights of the people against the rigorous enforcement 
of the law of patronage. Of late years, he devoted much of his time to 
the means of circulating the holy Scriptures, without any deviation from 
the authorized version, and without addition or adulteration from apo- 
crypha, note, or comment. Another important subject, in the issue of 
which he remained deeply interested to the last, was, the emancipation 
of the West India slaves. Of these momentous topics he never lost sight ; 
and his rigorous adherence to them, frequently involved him in discussions 
on questions not immediately connected with either. 

But while, on the one hand, these contests tended to increase and con- 
firm his popularity ; by ruffling his spirit, they sometimes, on the other, 
exposed him to severe animadversions. Nething, however, could shake 
his resolution; and this adherence to principle, brought upon him the 
charge of obstinacy, which on some occasions it would be difficult to 
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Of the doctrines which Dr. Thomson taught, and the character which he 
sustained, Dr. Chalmers has furnished a copious outline, in his funeral 
sermon on the occasion of his death. 

“ First, then, in briefest definition, his was the olden theology of Scot- 
land. A thoroughly devoted son of the church, he was, through life, the 
firm, the unflinching advocate of its articles, and its formularies, and its 
rights, and the whole polity of its constitution and discipline. His creed 
he derived by inheritance from the fathers of the Scottish Reformation, 
not, however, as based on human authority, but as based and upholden on 
the authority of Scripture alone. Its two great articles are—justification, 
only by the righteousness of Christ—sanctification, only by that Spirit 
which Christ is commissioned to bestow : the one derived to the believer by 
faith; the other derived by faith too, because obtained and realized in the 
exercise of believing prayer.” 

As an indirect apology for any thing that may appear intolerant in 
Dr. Thomson’s character, Dr. Chalmers in the above sermon has introduced, 
among others, the following ingenious observations, 

“« Justice is a determinate virtue; and why ?—because the precise line 
which separates it from its opposite, admits of being drawn with rigid and 
arithmetical precision ; and he who transgresses this line, by the minutest 
fraction, is clearly and distinctly chargeable with injustice. Generosity 
again is an indeterminate virtue ; and why ‘—because there is no such defi- 
nite line of separation between this virtue, and its counterpart vice, as that 
you could pass by instant transition from it to its opposite. It is not then 
with a determinate, as with an indeterminate virtue. You cannot tamper 
with it, even to the extent of the humblest fraction, without making an 
entire sacrifice. This will at once prepare you to understand, what I have 
taken the liberty of terming a characteristic of his theology, whose general 
character, I have described as being the theology of the church of Scotland. 
The peculiarity lay in this, that, present him with a measure, and he, of 
all other men, saw at once, and with the force of imstant discern- 
ment, the principle that was imbodied in it. And did that principle 
belong to the class of the determinate, he furthermore saw, with every 
sound moralist before him, that he could not recede, by one inch or 
hair-breadth, from the assertion of it, without making a virtual surrender 
of the whole.” 

The truth of the above sentiments, taken in the abstract, no friend to 
christianity can justly doubt. It is, however, equally clear, that in mamy 
cases an application of the doctrine thus inculcated, will be attended with 
danger, and will sometimes involve the most pernicious consequences. 
That man only has nothing to fear, who can securely take his seat in the 
chair of infallibility. 

Of Dr. Thomson’s mental energies, of his acute reasoning powers, and 
the vast comprehensiveness of his mind, many of his speeches, now on 
record, will furnish some illustrious examples. On one occasion, at the 
Dumfriesshire Bible Society, in bringing charges against the managers of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, when the question of the Apocrypha 
was agitated in many parts of the united kingdom, he spoke nearly three 
hours, was heard in solemn silence with the deepest interest, and, at the 
conclusion, was saluted with thunders of applause. In this luminous 
display of argumentative eloquence, the vigilance with which he had 
observed the proceedings of the society, the consequences which he 
dragged into public notice, and the ardent jealousy with which he 
watched over the pure and unadulterated word of God, are all equally 
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apparent. It was electrifying to those who heard his voice, and it will 
long be preserved as a monument of fearless intrepidity. 

In Dr. Thomson, the enslaved negroes always found an able advocate 
and a genuine friend. To slavery, in all its forms, he was a decided 
enemy. In gradual emancipation he perceived the perpetuity of servitude ; 
and contended, that as a resolution to liberate the African in any form, 
and at any time, was an acknowledgment of injustice in their compulsive 
detention, so procrastination would inevitably involve the pernicious principle 
of “doing evil that good might come.” But on this melancholy subject 
all argument seems to have lost its influence. The slave-hoider, encased 
in armour of more than “close-hammer’d steel,” is invulnerable to every 
thing besides interest and passion; and to him, humanity, justice, and 
reason, have thus far been compelled to plead in vain. 

But it is not merely in suffering the prolongation of the slave-trade, and 
of slavery, that the ways of heaven appear “ dark and intricate.” In the 
prime of life, in the zenith of his usefulness, secure in the confidence of a 
host of friends, and while floating on a tide of well-earned popularity, the 
subject of this memoir was called by the mandate of the Almighty to 
terminate his labours, and give an account of his stewardship. The death 
of this highly talented man was both sudden and unexpected ; and when 
the awful event’ occurred, it created a sensation in Edinburgh which the 
lapse of many years will not obliterate from the minds of the inhabitants. 

On the 9th of February 1831, having attended a meeting of the Pres- 
bytery, and, with his usual acuteness, taken an active part in the business 
of the day, he returned homeward about five o'clock, expecting the com- 
pany of some friends to dine with him. Apparently in excellent health, 
he walked towards his house conversing on the affairs of the presbytery 
with his friends, until they parted at his own door in Melville-street. He 
had not, however, time to enter, for, when on the threshold, the hand of 
death arrested him, and he sunk to the ground in a state of insensibility, 
and never spoke again. On being borne into his house by some persons 
who were passing, medical aid was instantly procured, but every effort was 
unavailing. The vital spark had for ever fled, and, as the melancholy 
tidings were quickly circulated, all ranks of people felt the shock, and the 
whole city seemed enveloped in a solemn gloom. 

His funeral was most numerously and respectably attended. The highest 
functionaries of the city honoured the procession with their presence. 
“« Never,” says an eye-witness, “‘was there such an assemblage of attend- 
ants on any funeral procession in this city before; and never such a con- 
course of spectators of any such procession. Nor would it be easy to say, 
whether the grief and sobbing of the two thousand attendants on his bier, 
were not equalled by the solemn stillness, and heaving sighs, and dropping 
tears of the ten thousand spectators by whom the streets were lined, and 
the windows crowded, and the very house-tops clothed wherever the pro- 
cession moved along.” 

Among the religious denominations, every one was forward to pay a 
justly deserved tribute of respect to his memory. Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, Secession church, Cameronians, Quakers, Independents, 
Methodists, and Baptists, mingled in the mournful throng. Even those 
who had differed from him in sentiment, and occasionally opposed his 
measures, lost sight of local distinctions, and participated in the general 
grief. At the time of the funeral, all the shops were shut, in the streets 
through which the procession passed. His remains were interred in a grave 
at St, John’s Chapel. 
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Dr. Thomson has left a widow and seven children, five of whom are 
daughters; and, we are sorry to learn, without having made for them 
that provision which their rank in life might justly require. The liberality 
of his surviving friends has however, we understand, been exerted with 
laudable success in supplying the deficiency. About £7000 had been 
subscribed shortly after his remains were committed to the tomb, and an 
augmentation was reasonably anticipated. In addition to the above, the 
following letter, which we presume is genuine, will be perused with pleasure 
by every lover of humanity and intellectual worth. 

“We have just seen a private letter, written by a Scottish gentleman 
now in London, which conveys the truly pleasing intelligence, that Lord 
Chancellor Brougham waited upon his Majesty, and intimated to him—no 
doubt in the most dutiful and impressive manner—the heavy loss which 
the religious world generally, and the Church of Scotland in particular, 
had sustained by the early, unlooked for, and lamented death of her 
greatest champion since the time of John Knox. As the Lord Chancellor 
was the personal friend of Dr. Thomson, had studied under the same 
professors, debated in the same college halls, mingled in the same amuse- 
ments, and shared the same hospitalities of the same friendly roof—not a 
doubt can exist that the portrait he drew of him was faithful to the life ; 
and, such was the impression made on the royal mind, that bis Majesty 
immediately, in his own plain and unaffected manner, expressed a wish 
that something should be done for the widow of so good and great a man. 
With the royal sanction so strikingly in its favour, this object was speedily 
accomplished, and we understand the necessary steps have been taken for 
securing Mrs. Thomson a pension of 150/. per annum for life. It is farther 
said, that Dr. Thomson’s eldest son is about to be appointed, through the 
same influence, professor of music in the University of London, a situation 
for which he is eminently qualified.” Dumfries Courier. 

The following is a list of Dr. Thomson’s works : 

Sermons on Various Subjects. 8vo. Sermons on Infidelity. Post 8vo. 
Lectures on Portions of the Psalms. Lectures Expository and Practical on 
Select Portions of Scripture. The Doctrine of Universal Pardon considered 
and Refuted, in a Series of Sermons, with Notes critical and expository, 
2d edition. The Sin and Danger of being Lovers of Pleasure more than 
Lovers of God, stated and illustrated in two Discourses, 3d edition. On 
Hearing the Word. The Young warned against the Enticements of Sinners. 
An Address, to Christian Parents on the Religious Education of their 
Children, 3d edition. A Collection, in Prose and Verse, for the use of 
Schools, 3d edition; and other School Books. Catechism on the Sacra- 
ment, and for the Young. Various Speeches in Assembly—On the Apo- 
cryphal Controversy, and against Slavery. A Sermon on the Death of Sir 
Henry Moncreiff, 5th edition. Various single Sermons. Numerous 
articles in the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, &c. 

Of this highly esteemed and deeply regretted minister of the gospel, we 
shall conclude this memoir, with an extract from an extended and able 
delineation of his character, by the Rev. D. M‘Crie, inserted at large in 
the Edinburgh Christian Instructor for February, 1831. 

“« Great as Dr. Thomson’s popularity was, and few men in his sphere of 
life ever rose so high in popular favour, he was not exposed to the wo 
denounced against those ‘of whom all men speak well.’ He had his 
detractors and enemies, who waited for his halting, and were prepared to 
magnify and blazon his faults. Of him it may be said, as of another 
Christian patriot, no man ever loved or hated him moderately. This was 
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the inevitable consequence of his great talents, and the rough contests in 
which he was involved. His generous spirit raised him above the indulgence 
of envy and every jealous feeling, but it made him less tolerant of those 
who displayed these mean vices. When convinced of the justice of a 
cause, and satisfied of its magnitude, he threw his whole soul into it, sum- 
moned all his powers to its defence, and assailed its adversaries, not only 
with strong arguments, but with sharp, pointed, and poignant sarcasm ; 
but, unless he perceived insincerity, malignity, or perverseness, his own 
feelings were too acute and too just to permit him gratuitously to wound 
those of others. 

‘‘ That his zeal was always reined by prudence; that his ardour of mind 
never hurried him to a precipitate conclusion, or led him to magnify the 
subject in debate; that his mind was never warped by party feeling; and 
that he never indulged the love of victory, or sought to humble a teazing 
or pragmatic adversary—are positions which his true friends will not main- 
tain. But his ablest opponents will admit, that in all the great questions 
in which he distinguished himself, he acted conscientiously; that he was 
an open, manly, and honourable adversary ; and that, though he was some- 
times intemperate, he was never disingenuous. Dr. Thomson was by con- 
stitution a reformer; he felt a strong sympathy with those great men who, 
in a former age, won renown, by assailing the hydra of error, and of civil 
and religious tyranny; and his character partook of theirs. In particular, 
he bore no inconsiderable resemblance to Luther, both in excellencies and 
defects; his leonine nobleness and potency, his masculine eloquence, his 
facetiousness and pleasantry, the fondness which he shewed for the fasci- 
nating charms of music, and the irritability and vehemence which he 
occasionally exhibited ; to which some will add the necessity which this 
imposed on him to make retractations, which, while they threw a partial 
shade over his fame, taught his admirers the needful lesson, that he was a 
man subject to like passions and infirmities with others. 

“ But the fact is, though hitherto known to few, and the time is now 
come for revealing it, that some of those effusions which were most ob- 
jectionable, and exposed him to the greatest obloquy, were neither com- 
posed by Dr. Thomson, nor seen by him, until they were published to 
the world; and that in one instance, which has been the cause of the 
most unsparing abuse, he paid the expenses of a prosecution, and sub- 
mitted to make a public apology, for an offence of which he was innocent 
as the child unborn, rather than give up the name of the friend who was 
morally responsible for the deed;—an example of generous self-devotion 
which has few parallels. 

‘* To his other talents, Dr. Thomson added a singular capacity for busi- 
ness, which not only qualified him for taking an active part in Church 
courts, but rendered him highly useful to those public charities of which 
the clergy of Edinburgh are officially managers, and to the different 
voluntary societies with which he was connected. This caused, unceasing 
demands on his time and exertions, which, joined to his other labours, 
were sufficient to wear out the most robust constitution, and he at last 
sunk under their weight. 

‘In private life, Dr. Thomson was every thing that is amiable and 
engaging. He was mild, and gentle, and cheerful; deeply tender and 
acutely sensitive in his strongest affections ;- most faithful and true in his 
attachments of friendship, kind-hearted and indulgent to all with whom 
he had intercourse. But it was around his own family hearth, and in 
the circle of his intimate acquaintances, that Dr. Thomson was delightful. 
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In him the lion and the lamb may be said to have met together. It 
was equally natural in him to play with a child, and to enter the lists 
with a veteran polemic. He could be gay without levity, and grave 
without moroseness. His frank and bland manners, the equable flow of 
his cheerfulness and good humour, and the information which he possessed 
on almost every subject, made his company to be courted by persons of all 
classes. He could mix with men of the world without compromising bis 
principles, or lowering his character as a minister of the gospel; and 
his presence was enough to repress any thing which had the semblance of 
irreligion. 

“« His firmness to principle, when he thought principle involved, whatsoever 
of the appearance of severity it may have presented to those who saw him 
only asa public character, had no taint of harshness in his private life ; and, 
unbending as he certainly was in principle, he never failed to receive with 
kindness what was addressed to his reason in the spirit of friendship. It 
may indeed be said with truth, that, great as were his public merits, and 
deplorable the public loss in his death, to those who had the happiness to 
live with him in habits of intimacy, the deepest and the bitterest feeling 
still is, in the separation from a man who possessed so many of the finest 
and most amiable sensibilities of the human heart. 

‘‘The loss of such a man, and at such a time, is incalculable. His 
example and spirit had a wholesome and refreshing, an exhilarating and 
elevating, influence on the society in which he moved: and even the 
agitation which he produced, when he was in his stormy moods, was 
salutary, like the hurricane, (his own favourite image, and the last which 
he employed in public,) purifying the moral atmosphere, and freeing it 
from the selfishness, and duplicity, and time-serving, with which it was 
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overcharged.” 





ON THE NATURE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 





“A Christian is the highest style of man.” Young. 





Wuatever regards the permanent hap- 
piness of man, merits his serious attention ; 
and experience has shewn that happiness 
springs from a purer source than riches or 
worldly distinctions. It is universally con- 
fessed to arise from the peaceful harmony 
of the mind, where inordinate and sinful 
affections are restrained, and the love that 
rules and guides, is fixed on an object that 
demands spiritual homage on account of 
transcendent goodness and power. Thus 
systems after systems have been modelled 
by successive philosophers, and all that 
reason unassisted by revelation could sug- 
gest, has been at times inculcated. Yet it 
must be confessed that heathen philosophy, 
with all its advantages, and they were 
many, was in some points very deficient. 
This may be. accounted for when we ex- 
amine the principles upon which they seve- 
rally proceeded. 

The love of the virtuous heathen was 
fixed on his country ; the contracted circle 


of his affection was placed around his 
hearth; and finally, centered in himself; 
but the christian’s motive of action is love 
to God. This raises him from inferior 
objects, and teaches obedience and regard 
for the Being who created and preserves 
all things. He holds every thing else in 
subordination, knowing that he cannot 
better promote the welfare of himself or 
of his fellow-beings, than by acting in 
accordance to the will of Him who moves 
the whole intricate machine of human 
affairs. By this love he is constrained to 
forego all selfish gratifications, feeling 
assured that the glory of God and the 
happiness of man are inseparably woven 
together. 

Among the heathens, virtue often de- 
pended upon the customs and habits of a 
nation, since what was exteemed vicious in 
one country was countenanced in another, 
so that the laws of a kingdom in many 
respects were its standard of virtue. He, 
therefore, who abstained from openly 
breaking these laws, was considered unim- 
peachable, and claimed for himself, if he 
at all believed in a paradise hereafter, a 
well-earned immortality. But christianity 
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puts on a more serious aspect; and by 
unveiling the reality and purity of true holi- 
ness, casts a dismal shade over the most 
illustrious heathen. 

The celebrated Boerhaave has ‘observed, 
that “our Saviour knew mankind better 
than Socrates ;” and truly we may see this 
saying beautifully illustrated, by comparing 
the observations and precepts of our holy 
Redeemer, with the precepts and lives of 
heathen philosophers. It is not sufficient 
for the christian to abstain from the out- 
ward act of sin; he must abhor its very 
imagination. The heart of man in its na- 
tural state is shewn to be depraved, and, 
even when partially sanctified by the Spirit 
of God, he confesses it to be “deceitful 
and desperately wicked above ail things.” 
While the self-righteous heathen looked 
down upon his more immoral fellow-beings 
with pride and complacency, he who has 
made the greatest attainments in christian 
holiness has only learnt to be more humble, 
and more susceptible to the conviction of 
his own sinfulness. The true christian dis- 
claims all pride and haughtiness of heart, 
and, like St. Paul, finds his most painful 
task in boasting of his own advantages or 
attainments in religion. 

There was likewise in the superstitious 
rites of the Pagans much that was flagrantly 
immoral. The orgies of Bacchus, and the 
feasts of Venus, displayed scenes at which 
reason revolts, while the barbarous cruelties 
of other ceremonies overwhelm the mind 
with horror. Should we even lay these 
aside, and take the refinements of philo- 
sophy as the best specimen of their reli- 
gious notions, we cannot but perceive how 
little they were calculated to suit the great 
mass of mankind. Where their different 
systems were not at variance with each 
other, so much was abstruse, that none but 
a gifted few could comprehend, much less 

ut in practice, what was inculcated. But 
if we turn to the christian religion, we see, 
that, though its doctrines and precepts 
evince a profundity which has never been 
entirely fathomed by the most pious and 
learned, it is so obvious and simple, that 
the unlettered peasant can understand and 
put its requisitions into practice. 

Though it is a system so original, that it 
is entirely distinct from all others, yet its 
moral code is so perfect and harmonious, 
that, rejecting all that is unreasonable, it 
contains every duty that can be conceived 
of, whether to God or man. For this pur- 
pose, history and precept mutually assisting 
each other, both are explained; so that 
though there are precepts sufficient to com- 
prehend every supposable case, yet in the 


page of sacred history are sketched person- 
ages of various characters, and under all 
the circumstances of human life, that every 
bearing of the law of God may be distinctly 
marked out. 

It is in the Scriptures that we read what 
before was scarcely suspected, though ex- 
perience now confirms the truth, namely, 
the natural depravity of the human heart. 
“There is none that doeth good, no, not 
one.” The knowledge of this truth is evi- 
dently necessary to the salvation of man; 
for where there is no consciousness of guilt, 
there can be no repentance. This truth is 
stamped on the sacred pages in examples 
that cannot be controverted, and serves to 
discourage any thing like pride or self-suffi- 
ciency in the uninformed convert. He sees 
that he has incurred the curse as well of 
actual as of original sin, and recompense 
must be made before God can be recon- 
ciled. 

But while the christian reads, that man 
is a sinner, and condemned to death and 
eternal misery, for sin can only be expiated 
by death, he discovers that ‘‘ God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
Though an atonement for his sins cannot 
be procured by himself, since no future 
y at ms could cancel past offences, yet 
there is a sacrifice offered for man, even 
the death and sufferings of an incarnate 
God, who hath thus dearly purchased his 
church with his own blood. He reads that 
no one can reasonably expect to derive 
any advantage from this sacrifice but by 
repentance and faith, since without these 
there can be no remission of sin; that re- 
pentance and faith are the fruits of a rege- 
nerated heart, a heart influenced by the Spi- 
rit of God, who has promised to “ create 
all things anew.” 

Faith is an unbounded confidence in 
God ; and, though a voluntary exercise of 
the mind, it only arises from that disposi- 
tion of the heart induced by the grace of 
God. Faith, as a consequence, produces 
virtuous obedience, and thus becomes in- 
stumental in the justification of man, whe- 
ther this virtuous obedience is enabled by 
the providence of God to manifest itself, or 
not; for it is not by works, that man can 
be saved. It is the disposition which faith 
generates, that evinces its genuineness, and 
this disposition can only spring from the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. Thus it is, 
that faith is the means, while the grace of 
God is the source, of the christian’s justifi- 
cation, But this is not all; he possesses 
a hope which cheers him through all tempt- 


























ations and sorrows, and, like the pale 
moon, sheds its soft and benignant rays 
over the gloom of night, to cheer those dark 
desponding hours which await man in this 
vale of tears. It is a hope that “ maketh 
not ashamed,” but enables him in serene 
confidence to bear the storms and trials of 
adversity, because it has fixed its anchorage 
beyond the veil of sense, even within the 
antityped holy of holies, where are trea- 
sured up the ark and covenant of God. 

“The difference of these two graces, faith 
and hope,” Archbishop Leighton observes, 
“ is so small, that the one is taken for the 
other in scripture; it is but a different 
aspect of the same confidence—faith appre- 
hending the infallible truth of those divine 
promises, of which hope doth assuredly 
expect the accomplishment, and that is 
their truth ; so that this immediately results 
from the other.’’* 

The other grace, which forms a promi- 
nency in the character of the christian, is 
love. Love to God implies delight in his 
nature, gratitude for his goodness, and an 
entire devotedness to his will ; thus it forms 
a plain principle of duty and affection. 
Love to our Creator and Redeemer neces- 
sarily induces love to our fellow-creatures, 
for, inquires St. John, “ He that loveth not 
his brotherjwhom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ?” 
And here we must admire the wisdom and 
goodness of God, in thus comprising the 
whole duty of man in the word love, that 
the true principle of the christian’s obe- 
dience may be obvious to all. This most 
prominent of the three graces mentioned by 
St. Paul, has been beautifully characterized 
by Cowper, as 
- A plant divinely nursed, 

Fed by the love from which it rose at first 


Exuberant is the shadow it supplies, 
Its fruits on earth, its growth above the skies.” 








Between these three graces there is a 
striking union, as the pious divine just 
cited writes, “there is an inse»arable mix- 
ture of love with belief and pious affection, 
in receiving truth ; so that in effect, as we 
distinguish them, they are mutually 
strengthened, the one by the other, and so, 
though it seem a circle, it is a divine one, 
and falls not under censure of the schools’ 
pedantry.* 

The christian’s life is peculiar to itself, 
consisting in spiritual communion, in hu- 
mility, self-denial, and mortification of all 
unhallowed desires ; hence his hopes and 
fears, his joys and sorrows, are not those of 
the world. But the most important recom- 
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mendation of the religion of Christ is, that 
this alone can support man struggling 
under the afflictions of life, can take away 
the terrors of death, and unfold to him a 
joyful eternity. Whatever else may not 
deserve consideration, these should have 
their due weight, and induce man to flee 
for refuge, to lay hold upon the only hope 
that is set before him. 

Now, let us ask what system, either of 
religion or philosophy, can produce these 
important effects? - What system is there, 
besides the christian, so comprehensive, as 
to apply equally to every individual, and 
furnish direction and consolation under 
every circumstance? We answer, None. 
Alas! for infidelity. Scepticism is in itself 
very painful ; but in its consequences most 
appalling. Painful indeed must it be, when 
it robs man of so much happiness, when it 
darkens the most sober visions of hope, 
and generates a recklessness of conduct 
which can only proceed from despair. But 
then, if there is the least ground for the 
supposition, that the christian alone builds 
his hopes upon a rock, how dreadful must 
be the fate of those who have endeavoured 
to stifle every conviction of truth! And 
how imperious the duty, that we should 
endeavour not only to examine the evi- 
dences of reason in its favour, but so to 
live, as to insure happiness in this vale of 
tears, and the endless bliss of an hereafter! 

But has experience never whispered her 
lesson, to the thoughtless and indifferent ? 
Yes; often must she have declared how 
unsatisfactory have been all the attempts of 
procuring unadulterated water from broken 
cisterns ;” how the enjoyments of the pre- 
sent life, great as they may be, at length 
pall, and leave “an aching void” in the 
mind, which obliterates every sensation of 
past delight! Why should they attempt 
to stifle the conviction that “ it is appointed 
unto men once to die, but after this the 
judgment?” The existence of such a truth, 
or the idea of its existence, can never be 
crushed by the united efforts of an army of 
infidels. As well might they endeavour to 
annihilate the vast ocean, or exterminate its 
least wave. As well might they remove 
from its shores, and retire into the secluded 
regions of a continent, to dispossess them- 
selves of the imagination of its being. Still 
would its waters roll, and still would the 
mists rising from its bosom pour upon 
them, and remind them of its reality. The 
awful dispensations of Providence, and 
that voice which is clothed in thunder will 
bear a testimony which nothing can silence. 

We said that the frame of mind which 
scepticism induces, is painful. It doubts 
3 2Z 156.—VOL. XIII. 
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all things, it fears all things, till it rushes 
into the determination of disbelieving the 
plainest evidence, it brings forward “the 
mystery of godliness,” as its important ob- 
jection. It would enter the sacred pre- 
sence, as it would gaze upon objects of 
sense, till it is confounded and lost in the 
subtle mazes of reason. Baffled at every 
point, yet proud in his ignorance, the 
infidel at length asserts that religion is a 
fable, providence chance, and his Maker a 
nonentity. Thus infatuated do those be- 
come, who forsake the service of God, to 
follow the idols of their own imagination. 

Yet, if we turn to the opposite picture, 
and contemplate the upright man, “ whose 
delight is in the law of God,” who is 
“like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; 
his leaf also shall not wither ; and whatso- 
ever he doeth shall prosper ;” we are 
struck by the beautiful contrast, and can- 
not but exclaim with the psalmist, “ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.” 


Beaconsfield. J.A.B. 


ON THE FOLLY OF DISCONTENT. 


Sucu is the weakness of our nature, and 
the imperfections of the human condition, 
that every state of life, and every sphere of 
action, is exposed to temptations peculiar 
tp itself, whether we are fixed in scenes of 
adversity or prosperity, the one has its de- 
luding snares, and the other its harassing 
difficulties, These two opposite states are 
equally dangerous .to virtue, unless they 
are strictly guarded by the most unwearied 
circumspection and unsleeping vigilance. 

It is no less true, that we often form 
mistaken notions of the advantages or 
miseries which we suppose uniformly to 
attend on certain conditions of life, that 
they are either necessarily exempt from 
cares, or perpetually embarrassed with 
anxieties. Poverty is certainly an evil, 
which it is the incessant endeavour of most 
men to avoid; and hence, their arduous 
exertions and vigorous efforts to attain a 
competence, that will completely exonerate 
them from the galling shackles of penury ; 
but still, though it is a state attended with 
many privations, it is not without its 
counterbalances of good. 

To be entirely destitute, and incapable 
of procuring the common conveniences of 
life, are circumstances unquestionably un- 
favourable to happiness, in many respects 
hostile te peace of mind, and inimical to 
composure of spirit. But even those in 
higher stations, and with larger resources, 
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on the loftiest pinnacle of prosperity, are 
frequently more wretched and discontented 
than very many individuals in much hum- 
bler situations ; we often find their lives to 
be embittered with calamities, and soured 
with disappointments, either imaginary or 
real, and expressing wishes that are doomed 
never to be gratified, hopes subverted by 
opposition, and desires promulged, but 
never obtained. 

There is no crime more prevalent with 
the great mass of the world, than that of 
discontent at the situation, or its insepa- 
rable concomitants, which providence has 
been pleased to appoint as the bound of 
their habitation, either openly avowed, or 
reluctantly concealed. But, discontent at 
the government of the world by a Supreme 
ruler, and invidious remarks at the allot- 
ments of his providence, if we reflect on 
the subject with that calm and dispassionate 
attention which it requires, will evidently 
appear quite as preposterous, as the sug- 
gestion is conspicuous for its impiety. 

One of the readiest methods which we 
generally employ, to ascertain the impor- 
tance and excellence of what we deem 
valuable, is, that of comparing it with 
another, somewhat analogous in quality, 
and of observing which is productive of 
the greatest portion of happiness or profit, 
in the same time, and with the same fa- 
cilities. Hence it is, that they who repine 
at the infelicities of their lot, ofien err 
widely from the truth, by erroneous esti- 
mates, drawn from merely external appear- 
ances, They suppose themselves to be 
more miserable than some with whom they 
are acquainted, and imagine that the afflic- 
tions and distresses with which they are 
visited, are distributed with a partial hand. 
But, on a closer inspection, and a nearer 
observation of the requisites for happiness, 
it will probably be found, that the equili- 
brium does not materially preponderate to 
the other side; nay, perhaps those whom 
they view as enviably situated, have, when 
duly considered, more urgent cause to com- 
plain—so that their decision, as might be 
expected from the inadequacy of their 
means for judging on such disputable 
points, frequently terminates in erroneous 
conjecture and vague hypothesis. We can- 
not determine, with any degree of certainty, 
that others are more happy than ourselves, 
by the prosperity of their fortunes, their 
accessions of grandeur, or the renown of 
their exploits ; unless we could diseern the 
inmost recesses of their hearts, and were 
intimately acquainted with all their ope- 
rations, 

That which is exposed to the vulgar 
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gaze, is only the bare superficies of cha- 
racter ; we must explore further, and pene- 
trate deeper, to judge correctly of the grand 
constituents which so eminently conduce to 
tranquillity of mind. These adventitious 
aids they may probably possess in profu- 
sion; but how often is it the case, that 
they are only the wretched solaces of a 
mind distracted with perplexities, and ha- 
rassed with phantoms of terror, produced 
by guilt, and heightened by remorse; as 
such the poet depicts them in the following 
lines, and the original is but too often to 
be found in the more exalted walks of life : 
“ The gay parterre, the chequered shade, 
The morning bower, the evening colonnade, 
Those soft recesses of uneasy minds.” 
Reflections on their past conduct inces- 
santly haunt them in their slumbers in the 
night season, and, unscared by any attempts 
to elude the spectral presence, attend them 
through the hours of each successive day, 
whether they engage in the cares of busi- 
ness, or hurry to scenes of dissipation, 
flutter at courts, or preside at banquets. 
Prosperity and happiness are very far from 
being synonymous terms; though too often 
confounded in their signification, by those 
who view the higher ranks of society with 
suspicion and envy, and consider the tinsel 
glitter of wealth, greatness, and power as 
conferring the highest contentment and 
satisfaction ; but, on embracing a more ex- 
tensive survey, and by instituting a more 
rigorous inquiry, it will be found that their 
real import is quite different. 

It intimately concerns us, as men and as 
christians, since all are inevitably exposed 
to trouble and calamities, to prepare our 
thoughts, and familiarize our minds, to con- 
template the day of adversity, lest it come 
suddenly, and with such an overwhelming 
force, as to tempt us, at the first discovery 
of the change, to repine at the event, and 
to involve us in the guilt of * charging God 
foolishly.” He who has accustomed him- 
self to consider that he is incessantly under 
the protection of the supreme Being, and 
that all the events of his life are connected 
and carried on in direct subserviency to a 
beneficial and ultimate end, though to his 
finite vision they may appear in the highest 
degree mysterious and inscrutable, for “ His 
ways are in the deep;” happily gains for- 
titude to withstand those temptations which 
prostrate some minds, not guarded by an 
habitual sense of the divine presence, to the 
most humiliating state of moral degrada- 
tion. The consciousness of his cheering 
influence is to him as the sunbeam of hope 
and consolation in the darkest hour of trial, 
and the invincible panoply of confidence 
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and trust, in the fiercest contest by which 
terrestrial virtue has ever been assailed. 

Whenever we suffer, we may rest as- 
sured that God does not afflict us unneces- 
sarily, but that it is to avoid more momen- 
tous evils, to restrain us from aberrations to 
wickedness, to recall us from levity, and to 
secure us from the baneful effects of a 
course of folly ; to reinstate us in virtue, or 
to accelerate our progress in holinesss. The 
purposes of discipline and improvement 
are best effected and advanced by salutary 
intermissions of success; and occasional 
depression of spirits purifies the moral at- 
mosphere from pestiferous exhalations, dis- 
sipates the illusions of sense, and eradicates 
that over-weening fondness for the pleasures 
of this life, which before held undisputed 
sway over the affections and the heart. 

It behoves all to rest contented and 
cheerful in that station in which it has 
pleased the great Disposer of all things to 
place them, as long as he deems fit they 
should continue to occupy it; without en- 
vying or depreciating those who are more 
prosperous in temporal affairs, without any 
preposterous anxiety to alter their condi- 
tion by improper means, or arraigning the 
justice of providence, in fixing them in a 
less splendid sphere than they proudly 
imagined their extraordinary virtues or 
talents deserved. By nourishing unbounded 
desires for such extravagant objects as lie 
too remote for their probable attainment, 
and being dissatisfied with every thing that 
transpires around them, they embitter that 
enjoyment, and likewise deprive themselves 
of those advantages, which the present state 
of mortal existence is so eminently capable 
of affording, in a rational manner, and with 
more sober expectations. 

One of the most efficient correctives of a 
discontented spirit, is, that of pondering 
and considering, for the purpose of simple 
investigation, how little we can claim on 
account of meritorious actions, and how 
immeasurably great are the blessings we 
enjoy from the divine bounty. As to the 
deserving of recompense from our gracious 
Benefactor, for “works of righteousness 
that we have done,” we know that we have 
no plea to urge in our behalf, and must 
feel convinced that the very idea is utterly 
absurd and contemptible ; for what minute 
particle can we boast of, that we have not 
received from the Source of all felicity and 
life, which sustains the hierarchies of distant 
worlds, and from whence the meanest 
animalcule receives its functions, and abides 
in existence by the primitive laws of its 
being? We all stand on a mutual equality, 
both high and low, rich and poor, before 
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the august presence of the Governor of the 
universe, as guilty sinners in a rebellious 
portion of his dominions, and therefore 
have no title to expect actual favours as 
our due; but, rather, to rejoice and be 
exceedingly glad, at his unutterable display 
of clemency and goodness, that we are not 
totally consumed, and long before this en- 
tirely “ cut off from the land of the living.” 

Positive happiness is alone reserved for 
the next, and not to be attained in this life, 
otherwise it would defeat the object of a 
probationary career, which the great Creator 
of man has primarily in view. Such, how- 
ever, as is negative, may be secured, as far 
as the internal state of our minds can con- 
tribute to this desirable end; but this can 
only be when the temper is properly re- 
gulated, the desires uniformly moderated, 
and the passions effectually controlled. 

A contented mind is the primordial 
root whence the flower of sublunary felicity 
germinates and expands into vigorous ma- 
turity, that at once emits a fragrance, and 
adds a beauty to surrounding objects. But 
the Eternal has decreed, and it cannot be 
reversed, that true and genuine contentment, 
under every variety of external condition, 
can only spring from one, and that a fertile 
soil, where no weeds abound ; that, exclu- 
sively from a good conscience, a holy life, 
a calm and serene hope of the blessed 
fruition of the heavenly state, can it alone 
indubitably spring. They who imbibe a 
principle that will enable them to rise 
superior to the vaunted support of the 
world, who enjoy “that peace which sur- 
passeth all understanding,” can alone remain 
undisturbed by its ever shifting vicissitudes. 
These regulate their lives according to those 
sublime maxims recorded by the pen of 
inspiration, that, “in whatsoever state they 
are, therewith to be content.” This far 
surpasses, in practical utility, the gloomy 
pride of the ancient philosophers, such as 
the precepts of Epicurus, and the dictates 
of Zeno, who taught their disciples and 
followers to look with entire apathy and 
indifference on external things. 

T. Royce. 

Leicester, October 5, 1831. 
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History and experience combine to cor- 
roborate the divine statement, that “‘ man is 
born unto trouble.” We need not enter the 
haunt of misery, too oft his dwelling, or 
witness the writhing agony of his sick-bed, 
for a practical proof of its truth. In what- 
ever station we view him, whether moving 
in the circle of royalty, or buried in the 


obscurity of the cottage, the expressive 
sadness occasionally settling on his brow, 
the mournful sigh heaved from his breast, 
and the doleful utterance of his heart-felt 
wo, indicate the bitterness of the draught of 
life. Many are the evils by which he is 
surrounded ; and, from the dawn of his 
existence to the evening of his day, he is 
exposed to bodily pain and mental an- 
guish. 

But man, amid all his troubles, carries 
with him an irresistible evidence, that he is 
qualified for the enjoyment of happiness; 
though we behold him oppressed by the 
effects of moral evil, the prolific source of 
his wretchedness, : still we recognize the 
operations of principles implanted in his 
soul by the hand of Him who is love. 

Among these, sympathy, or mutual sensi- 
bility, has peculiar claims which merit our 
regard. It is this that forms the foundation 
of the fabric of society—the spring which so 
regulates the movements of a community, 
as to promote individual comfort. The 
degrees in which it exists are various. 
The brutal ferocity by which some men are 
distinguished, leads us to suspect the almost 
total extinction of this noble feeling. In 
many, its influence is manifested by a 
general esteem of the virtuous: and dn 
some, we see it displayed in reciprocal 
emotions, and endearing attachments ; and 
under this aspect it assdmes the designation 
of friendship, the subject of our present 
essay. 

This quality has allured to its praises the 
philosopher and divine, who often have 
accurately described its nature and influ- 
ence, and have bestowed upon it their 
highest encomiums. The contemplation of 
it has not yet ceased to be a source of de- 
light; it has sti// a powerful charm, which 
thrills the soul of him who gazes on it with 
a sweet enchantment. Previous to the con- 
sideration of the subject, it will not be amiss 
merely to allude to the false appearances of 
it assumed by men for purposes the most 
culpable. 

It is not uncommon to see the great sur- 
rounded by a host of servile courtiers, and 
the influential encompassed by a band of 
admirers. There are motives which urge 
men to the pretension of esteem, when the 
heart is by no means affected ; and the re- 
presentations of the tongue often belie the 
emotions of the breast. Deeds of kindness 
are performed with apparent disinterestness ; 
and tokens of regard are given, when the 
gratification of self is the only object. 
Nothing can be more remote from the spirit 
of friendship, than these its counterfeits. 
Dissimulation, flattery, and hypocrisy, in 
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all their forms, partake not of its nature, 
nor deserve its name. Neither does friend- 
ship consist in a familiarity formed and 
preserved entirely from prudential con- 
siderations. 

Innumerable are the circumstances by 
which men are led to contract intimacies 
with each other, which seldom ripen into 
friendship. Ere this takes place, there 
must be a union of hearts, and, in some 
degree, a coincidence of character. These 
are requisites, without which, however firm 
any attachment may seem, it will seldom 
exist in seasons of adversity, and will be of 
little avail in times of prosperity. But 
where these are found, there friendship will 
ensue, which will increase with their deve- 
lopment; benevolence and love prevailing 
in the bosom, and breathing in the words, 
will meet with kindred feelings. 

In what form soever we view friendship, 
whether in the pleasure it instils into the 
mind, or in the advantages derived through 
its medium, we are struck with a conviction 
of its excellency. In adverse circumstances, 
it is of inestimable value ; it is not less pre- 
cious, when success attends our procedure. 
It will appear to have indisputable claims 
to our homage, if we trace its salutary influ- 
ence in decreasing the evils of life. 

When riches make unto themselves wings 
and fly away, this more valuable possession 
is not lost ; it was not obtained as a conco- 
mitant with wealth, neither does it accom- 

any it in its flight. If it {existed when 
frdstdente smiled, it will not cease to be 
when it frowns. When adulation no longer 
tingles in the ear, when the costly board no 
longer sustains the sumptuous provision, 
and the frequent visitant is never seen, 
when no submissive menial obeys the 
master’s order, but all bespeaks a change 
fraught with some serious ills, the abode a 
humble dwelling furnished with no splendid 
decorations, a pittance dealt with a sparing 
hand supplying the daily wants, and the 
recollection of the past, and the anticipation 
of the future, increasing the misery of the 
ptesent—then is there need of some gentle 
arm to uphold the drooping spirit; and, in 
extremities like these, does friendship per- 
form its noblest actions. It shrinks not 
from the habitation of misery, but willingly 
proffers its required services, with soothing 
words, with cheering consolations, and 
unremitting efforts to alleviate distress; it 
deprives even poverty of its gloomy hue, 
and makes “ the heart which stoops with 
heaviness glad with its good word.” It is 
not regulated by outward anpearances ; its 
object may have no external attractions ; 
but it is a link which forms a connexion 
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between souls, and makes the grief of one 
the cause of sadness to another. 

On the other hand, when prosperity 
attends our course, and our undertakings 
are favourably regarded by the propitious 
eye of Heaven, the joy which this imparts 
to the mind is greatly enhanced by friend- 
ship. There is in man a social principle 
which inclines him to intercourse with his 
fellow-creatures. If his spirit be depressed 
by sorrow, the sympathy of those around 
him eases his burden. If gladness of heart 
fall to his lot, this is greatly augmented by 
the rejoicing of others. But no where is 
this reciprocal feeling found, but in the 
bosom of a friend. There the tale of suc. 
cess will not fail to give pleasure, the 
attainment of our objects will yield satis- 
faction, and the beholding of the glowing 
emotions occasioned by our prosperity will 
be an increase to our joys. 

Friendship confers solid advantage, and 
he who has a friend has an invaluable trea- 
sure. Through this world man has to tread 
a rugged path, beset with thorns, and ob- 
structed by obstacles; and, if a solitary 
being, regulated by his own opinion, he 
has to perform his journey, there can be 
little doubt of his being involved in diffi- 
culties. He often requires some gentle 
hand to guide him in his way, to ward him 
from destructive precipices, and assist him 
in his progress. This he obtains, when he 
acquires a friend, whose affections will ever 
prompt him to take an interest in his wel- 
fare. His conduct will be watched, but 
not with the eye of a censor ; his faults will 
be condemned, and his virtues will be com- 
mended. When his mind is distracted in 
any perplexity he has one to whom he may 
disclose his secrets, and whose advice will 
ever merit his attention. 

To friendship we owe some of our greatest 
enjoyments. e possession of wealth, and 
the applause of the multitude, can yield no 
pleasure so pure, so exquisite, as that which 
those joined by its sacred bands feel, when, 
retired from the din of men, they hold sweet 
communion with each other. Then their 
cares are forgotten, past disappointments 
give no pain, the connection with a wicked 
world seems broken, a delightful calm per- 
vades the mind, the heart being warmed 
gives a zest to every sentiment expressed, 
and the whole combines to inspire the soul 
with joy ineffable. Such seasons are not 
unfrequently experienced by those whom 
friendship has united; they leave impres- 
sions on the mind which time cannot erase ; 
and after the lapse of years, even their re- 
membrance is pleasing. 

This is the tender affection recommended 
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to our notice; thus is it exhibited to us in 
the pages of history, whether we search the 
sacred or profane. How are constancy and 
fidelity exemplified in the touching account 
of the connection which existed between 
Jonathan and David. There were, indeed, 
circumstances unfavourable to the alliance 
of friendship, In the station they held in 
life we behold a striking contrast ; the former 
a son to the monarch of Israel, the latter 
descended from the humble Jesse, and, but 
a short time ago, following the occupation 
of ashepherd. This was not all; David 
was exposed to the implacable enmity and 
jealousy of the haughty king; and, consi- 
dering the warmth of affection and amiable- 
ness of disposition which characterized 
Jonathan, it might naturally have been 
expected that the hostility of a father would 
prejudice him against the youth. But David 
was his bosom friend, and no distinction of 
birth, no conduct of relatives, could dis- 
suade him of the exposure of himself to the 
greatest dangers, in order to evade the blow 
threatened by the hand of Saul, It could 
not be otherwise, for ** he loved him as his 
own soul,” 

This is not the only representation of 
friendship made in the word of God ; there 
are other instances in which it is exhibited 
with attractions which ought to lead to its 
cultivation. It is not, indeed, directly in- 
culcated as a Christian duty by the Founder 
of our religion, nor by the inspired writers, 
But to account for this, needs the invention 
of no sophism. Benevolence, and forbear- 
ance with one another, are enforced; sym~- 
pathy with our fellow-men is required ; and 
it is by the exercise of these that friendship 
is produced. These duties mutually per- 
formed by two or more individuals will 
seldom fail to generate the reciprocation of 
feeling under consideration. And as a mo- 
dern writer has remarked, “ friendship is 
the result of the performance of the social 
duties; but it results rather as a felicity than 
as a duty, and is to be placed among the 
rewards of virtue rather than its obligations ; 
hence there would be an impropriety in 
making it the subject of legislation.” 

So far is Christianity from depreciating 
friendship, that our blessed Redeemer, 
whom it sets forth as a pone model for 
our imitation, felt its influence and per- 
formed its offices. Though his heart was 
formed of tenderness, and good-will to man 
was an active principle within him, yet 
was he made like unto us in all things, sin 
alone excepted ; and, therefore, we find that 
among his followers there were some on 
whom his affections were more especially 
fixed. Lazarus, of the town of Bethany, was 
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one of the favoured individuals. So strong 
was the attachment, that when the Son of 
God stood by the grave in which his friend 
was buried, his groans and tears extorted 
from his enemies the confession, “* Behold 
how he loved him !” 

Even among the twelve disciples who 
were set apart by Jesus for the propagation 
of the glad tidings of salvation, there was 
one who had peculiarly attracted his love. 
Doubtless he was attached to them all (ex- 
cepting the traitor) as the advocates of his 
cause, and his companions in tribulation ; 
but to John he was united by another tie ; 
he had discovered something in his dispo- 
sition which had won his affections, and 
hence was it permitted him to lean upon 
his Master’s bosom. There was a union 
between them well deserving the name of 
friendship ; so firm was it, and inspiring so 
much confidence, that our Saviour, when 
enduring the tortures of the accursed tree, 
recognized amidst the spectators his be- 
loved disciple, and entrusted to him the 
care of his aged mother, 

We need no other examples to convince 
us of the importance of friendship. In 
whatever light we view it, whether abstract- 
edly, or as portrayed in those whose hearts 
were twined with its sacred wreath, it has a 
loveliness which moves the soul. 

Is those who have a well-founded hope 
of eternal glory, there are the strongest mo- 
tives for its cultivation. Their fnendship 
has, indeed, ingredients, to which no other 
can lay claim. Death, that dissolver of all 
earthly connections, cannot break the bonds 
of their union. They may without pre- 
sumption look beyond the grave, and anti. 
cipate its consummation in the regions of 
bliss. D. T. 

Feb. 12, 1830, 


a 


CREATION — NO, VIII. 

(Concluded from page 454.) 
Matter, itself, unconnected with the 
modes and forms under which it was sur- 
veyed with such acumen by the immortal 
Newton, attracted the attention of Sir Isaac 
in no secondary degree: that great philoso- 
pher often enters upon the subject in his 
writings; and, on one occasion, makes the 

following observations :— 

“ It seems to me probable, that God, in 
the beginning, eae matter in solid, massy, 


hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, of 
such sizes and figures, and with such other 
properties, and in such proportion to space, 
as most conduced to the end for which He 
formed them; and that these primitive 
particles being solids, are incomparably 
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harder than any porous bodies compounded 
of them, even so very hard as never to weat 
or break in pieces; no ordinary power be+ 
ing able to divide what God himself made 
one in the first creation.” 

The above is Sir Isaac Newton's defi- 
nition of the nature of the atoms which 
Elohim, in the beginning, created, and with 
which He erected the universe. This defi- 
nition well accords with the received ideas 
of matter, viz. that matter is a body which 
individually excludes every individual of 
the same kind from the same place. To 
say that matter is tangible, or visible, or 
extended, is to speak of certain modifica- 
tions of matter, rather than of matter itself; 
for an individual atom of matter cannot be 
perceived by any of our senses: it is too 
minute for vision, much less for perception 
by the touch of mankind ; and as to exten- 
sion, it is merely a point. 

However minute the atoms of matter are, 
the most stupendous mountains, as well as 
the most extended oceans and atmuspheres, 
and the internal as well as the external 
masses of the spheres, are all compounded 
thereof and therefrom; and any portion of 
these immense mountains, oceans, atmos- 
pheres, or spheres, may be resolved into 
their component parts; when, instead of 
the massive, a present to the operator a 
congregation unconnected atoms, like 
a liquid. Sir Isaac Newton, with great 
propriety, treats of an atom, which he calls 
a primitive particle, as he does of a moun- 
tain, or of a sphere: he describes its quali- 
ties at large, and enters mto particulars, 
with as much gravity as he uses when he 
treats of a planet; and from his deseription 
we gather the integrity, the durability, and 
the fitness of these created atoms, or primi- 
tive particles, for every purpose imtended 
by the great Creator when he created them : 
and unless we treat on creation after the 
same manner as this great philosopher did, 
instead of iliustration, we shall darken 
counsel by words without wisdom. 

Matter, whether in is primitive form of 
distinct atoms, or if its compounded form 
of fluid molecules, or of solid masses, is 
matter; the modes in which it exists are 
not material as to its existence: a single 
atom is not less real matter than a mole- 
cule, nor a molecule less real matter than a 
mass—the difference here is quantity, not 
quality. The most minute animacule is 
not less an animal than a hage elephant, 
nor is the minutest moss less a real. vegeta- 
ble than the towering cedar—large and 
small have nothing to do with this distine- 
tion : vegetation is vegetation, animation is 
animation, and matter is matter, in the 


most minute and in the most extended 
mode which is known im creation. What 
is a mass but an aggregate of atoms? And, 
as has been before observed, resolve the 
mass into its component parts, and what is 
the result ?—atoms. 

With such materials as the primitive 
articles, described by this prince of phii- 
josophers, wherewith to erect the universe, 
no wonder that the fabrie has endured so 
well the wear and tear of all the ages, from 
the period of its erection to the present 
moment. If no power but that of the 
Creator can dissever one created atom, 
then is every atom of the universe ‘now 
entire, as at its creation, and as well calcu- 
lated to endure through futufe ages, as it 
has endured through ages past. The uni- 
verse, then, is subject to the Creator alone. 
He can create, and he, alone, destroy. 

Matter is inert; every individual atom, 
therefore, would have remained eternally at 
rest, had not motion been induced and 
perpetuated, by the actioni of the great 
Creator in. the first instance, and by the 
action and re-action of His created agents 
in the second. Motion, therefore, not 
being imate, is adseititious to matter, added 
thereto by the Almighty, in order to render 
matter complete for all the purposes intend- 
ed throughout his material creation. 

We have no record in the word of truth 
of more created substances than two, and 
they were both ereated on the first day: 
these two substances are, first, the materials 
of the heaven and the earth, the atoms; 
and, secondly, light. The first is inert, and 
the second active. The first forming the 
substance, and the second the ation of 
the universe. Thus compounded, in pro- 
portions endless, the action and re-action of 
these two substances give and continue life 
to creation: for the incessant motion of 
atmospheres, spheres, liquids, and sub+ 
stances of every grade, give the appearance 
of life to the whole universe. Light rarefies 
the surfaces of the ocean, rivers, and lakes, 
expands them into vapour, raises this va- 
pour amidst the atmosphere, and suspends 
it in the higher regions; until, amassed 
there to excess, these fine particles are 
pushed together and form drops, these 
descend in rain upon the champaigns, the 
mountains, and elevated plains, and thence 
meander in rills, brooks, and rivers, through 
endless mazes, back to the ocean, from 
whence they came; there to be rée-acted 
upon by light, and run over, again and 
again, from age to age, a similar round of 
rarefaction and condensation. 

Gunpowder is a compound, consisting of 
nitre, charcoal, sulphur, and water. This 
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granulated powder, being touched by a 
spark, instantly rushes into action of the 
most furious description, and an explosion, 
like the terrific flash and tremendous roar of 
lightning and thunder, when water is formed 
from the gases of the atmosphere, is conse- 
quent thereon. No force is exerted in order 
to produce this sudden action: it is a na- 
tural consequence of the contact of fire and 
a highly inflammable substance. Although 
the match, when applied by a human hand, 
is directed with the utmost caution to its 
object, the instant touch, however gentle, 
produces this terrific action, as effectually, 
or more effectually, than any exertion or 
force could otherwise induce. It is the 
instant action of the component parts of 
the gunpowder, on being suddenly resolved 
by fire into the gases of which these ingre- 
dients are formed, viz. nitrogen and carbonic 
acid gas, on the surrounding atmosphere, 
which produces the astounding effects wit- 
nessed during this explosion. The action 
and re-action of the steam-engine, induced 
by rarefaction and condensation, is another 
case which illustrates the position before us: 
and were it necessary, and our limits would 
admit, numerous instances might, with the 
utmost ease, be adduced, to shew, that 
the action and re-action on the union and 
disunion of light and the atoms of creation 
induce motion, aud counteract the innate 
inertness of the primitive atoms. 

The doctrine of Sir Isaac Newton, “That 
the primitive particles, being solids, are 
incomparably harder than any porous bo- 
dies compounded of them, even so very 
hard as never to wear or break in pieces; 
no ordinary power being able to divide 
what God himself made one in the first 
creation,” is by no means disproved in 
these explosions, or actions and re-actions, 
The explosion of gunpowder merely re- 
solves the ingredients into their original 
gases; and the action and re-action of the 
steam-engine result from the conversion of 
water into steam by the action of fire, and 
the reconversion of steam, in order to pro- 
duce a vacuum (by the sudden introduction 
of cold water) into its original water. Inno 
instance does fire dissever or destroy the 
atoms. The round is run of solids, fluids, 
and gases; and matter continues as it was, 
By the action of heat upon hydrogen and 
oxygen gases in contact, water is formed ; 
and by the action of heat upon water it is 
again resolved into its original gases. The 
great Creator built up the universe with his 
created imperishable atoms, and their iden- 
tity remains at this hour. 

No agent was employed in the act of 
creation; it was solely an act of the great 
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Creator. Light was not used in the crea- 
tion of matter, because the created atoms 
existed when light was called into being : 
nor were the atoms used in the creation of 
light; their existence commenced by the 
power of Elohim on the saine day, and, 
commingled, in innumerable varieties, they 
form the universe; and thus the two are 
become one. Buta re-action, of that action 
which formed the universe, will dissever 
this sphere, and resolve it into its original 
atoms, ‘The heavens were of old, and the 
earth standing out of the water, and in the 
water: whereby the world that then was, 
being overflowed with water, perished : but 
the heavens and the earth which are now, 
by the word of God, are kept in store, re- 
served unto fire against the day of judy- 
ment, and perdition of ungodly men.” 

This is im accordance with that com- 
mand, “ Every thing that may abide the 
fire, ye shall make it go through the fire, 
and it shall be clean; and all that abideth 
not the fire, ye shall make go through the 
water.” The frame of this earth, when 
corrupted to the full, by the crimes of the 
antediluvian race, could not abide the fire, 
because its whole frame would have been 
dissolved thereby, and all life of every kind 
therein; it was, therefore, made to go 
through the water, wherein it was purified ; 
and at the termination of this purification, 
Jehovah smelled a sweet savour, or a 
savour of rest, from the earth ; which rest he 
ordained should continue, and it continues 
even unto this day. But Jehovah reserved 
this earth, because of the sin wherewith it is 
polluted, unto fire, against the day of judg- 
ment, and perdition of ungodly men. Then 
will fire, the agent by which it was formed, 
destroy all its conformations, all its beauty, 
all its glory, and resolve this whole sphere, 
and every sphere polluted by sinners, into 
their primitive atoms: ‘ The elements shall 
melt,” become fluid, “‘ with fervent heat; the 
earth also, and the works that are therein, 
shall be burnt up.” 

The atoms may or may not be used 
again, when Jehovah “ creates new hea- 
vens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness,” to replace those spheres 
which have been defiled by the abomina- 
tions of sinners: but taking into account 
the economy visible throughout all the 
works of the great Creator, it is by no 
means improbable that, after these purifica- 
tions by water and by fire, the atoms may 
be deemed sufficiently clean for further use. 

Creation is a field so vast, that to sedately 
survey its parts would occupy so limited a 
being as man an age. If it constituted the 
sole business of a fertile genius during a long 
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life, instead of sounding itsdepths, he would 
find himself upon the surface when he ap- 
proached the grave. It is good for man that 
food for research should ever be at hand. Were 
he capable of exhausting such a subject as 
creation, which is ever before his eyes, and 
the only object which his eyes behold, pride,on 
the one hand, and lack of employment on the 
other, would render him vain and mdolent; 
and instead of progressing in that which is 
excellent, he would retrograde into that 
which is frivolous: and this we find to be 
the case with men who vainly suppose 
they have attamed the summit of knowledge. 
But if creation is so vast a field, we need 
not blush that the consideration of its first 
principles bas occupied us a single year: 
however, whether cause of shame exists or 
not, we are no further at this moment. The 
first series of these essays is, nevertheless, 
complete ; and with atoms in their 
tive or individual state we have done, and 
must pass on from the elements of bodies to 
the bodies themselves. 

Creation in its varieties now bursts upon 
us, in modes, forms, and hues, endless to 
contemplate. The 
Creator, during the succeeding days of 
creation, furnish so rich a fund, that “ whoso 
runneth may read.” To compress such a 
subject into the compass of a few essays, 
would be, by perpetual epitomization, to 
present the reader with a set of pigmies, 
rather than the full and noble proportions of 
creation. I fear, therefore, another year 
will barely suffice to draw the portraits of 
these noble characters: however, if the good 
pleasure of our worthy editor inserts, and 
the public peruse, I purpose to compose a 
second Series of Essays on Creation, com- 
mencing No. 1. with the first number of 
the Imperial Magazine for 1832, 
tinuing the same until we arrive at the ter 
mination of the six days’ labour, wherein the 
great Creator originated and made all things 
which this universe contains. 

If Divine Providence spares me with 
health and vigour, as at this day, it will be 
a pleasing recreation to my mind to dwell 
upon the noble proportions of his creation, 
and to give out a grateful note, however 
feeble, of these grandeurs, to those who have 
not had the same opportunities of surveying 
them, which have fallen to my lot, during a 
long life, devoted to that object; which, al- 
though full of pain, beset with troubles, sur- 
rounded by dangers, and fraught with mces- 
sant labours, has been blest with health and 
vigour which surmounted every impedi- 
ment, 

To Him, who called me into being, and 
whose fostering hand has continued to me 
2D. SERIES, NO. 12.— VOL. | 
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labours of the great 
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life, and given all things, crowning me with 
mercies, be, as due, glory for ever and ever. 
* Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth; and the hea- 
vens are the works of thine hands: they 
shall perish, but thou remainest ; and they 
all shall wax old as doth a garment; and as 
a vesiure shalt thou fold them up, and they 
shall be changed: but thou art the same, 
and thy years shall not fail.” 
Wa. Cotpwe_t. 
King’s Square, Oct. 20, 1831. 
(Lad of the Tivat Series.) 
HS 
ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, ILLUSTRATING VARI- 
OUS PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 
(Continued from p. 470. 

15. Climate of Egypt, Gen. xviii. 1. 
Tle sat in the tent-door in the heat of the 
day.”—This he did to enjoy the air. “The 
external air of Egypt Is So uniformly de- 
lightful, that any thing which interrupts its 
free circulation is felt as disagreeable ; and 
a fine house, instead of being a luxury, 
would really be an inconvenience. Truly 
to enjoy the climate of Upper Egypt, a 
person should sit in the shady side of his 
tent, or in the door of his rocky cave, 
where he inhales the breath of heaven, as 
it passes by uncontaminated ; or, if mixed 
with foreign ingredients, it is the odour of 
flowers.”— Richardson’s Travels, vol. ii. 
p- 10. 

16. Money, Gen. xxxiii. 19. “ An hun- 
dred pieces of money.”—The earliest coins 
appear to have been used both as weights 
and money. In some cases they bore the 
impression of a particular figure. In other 
instances, they were made to resemble ob- 
jects of nature. Thus, in a piece of sculp- 
ture which was discovered by our travel- 
lers at El Cab, the ancient Eleethias in 
Egypt, was represented a pair of scales ; at 
one end was a man writing an account, 
while another was weighing some small 
articles, probably loaves of bread. The 
weight was in the form of a cow couchant.” 
—AIrby and Mangle’s Travels in Egypt, 
&c. p- 132. 

17. Chastity, Gen. xxxviii. 15. “ When 
Judah saw her, he thought her to be an 
harlot, because she had covered her face.” 
—The existing abhorrence of any impu- 
tation on their chastity, and the going 
openly unveiled in a country where the 
contrary combinations are much more 
frequent, are also a singular feature of 


the Turkoman women: and this, like all 
else that we had seen of their manners, 
is strictly conformable to that of the 
It appears that then harlots 
156.—VOL, XITr. 


earliest ages. 
4A 
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only veiled themselves, to avoid, probably, 
the disgrace of ever being recognized, or 
personally known: while modest females 
exposed their features to public view. In 
the story of Judah’s unconscious incest with 
Tamar his daughter-in-law, it is said, that 
“she covered herself with a veil, and 
wrapped herself, and sat in an open place 
by the way-side: and when Judah saw 
her, he thought her to be an harlot, because 
she had covered her face,” Gen. xxxviii. 
14, 15. After his communication with 
her in the public road; it is said, “she 
arose, and went her way, and laid by her 
veil from her, and put on the garments of 
her widowhood.” When it was told him 
afterwards that this same daughter-in-law 
“had played the harlot, and was with 
child by whoredom ;” as she was one over 
whom he had the power ofa parent, he 
exclaimed, “ Bring her forth, and let her 
be burnt,” so that the same jealousy of 
injured honour, and the same openness 
with which women appeared before men, 
existed then, as are still found here among 
the people now.”— Buckingham’s Travels 
in Mesopotamia, p. 44. 

18. Councils, Judges ix. 6. “ And all 
the men of Shechem gathered together, and 
all the house of Millo, and went, and made 
Abimelech king, by the plain of the pillar 
that was in Shechem—(marg.) by the oak of 
the pillar.” ‘ English councils were for- 
merly held under wide-spreading oaks. 
Thus Augustine, the first archbishop of 
Canterbury, met the British bishops under 
an oak in Worcestershire, which was there- 
fore called, as Bede tell us, Augustine’s 
oak. And Barkshire has its name, as it 
were, Bare-oak-shire, from a large dead 
oak, in the forest of Windsor, where they 
continued to hold provincial councils near 
its trunk, as had been done more anciently 
under its extensive and flourishing 
branches.” — Hody’s English Councils, 

. 34. 
7 19. Shaving of Beards, 3 Sam. x. 4. 
** Wherefore Hanun took David’s servants, 
and shaved off the one half of their beards.” 
—This treatment, so disgraceful and con- 
temptuous in its nature, is still practised by 
some nations. The following is a very 
recent instance of its occurrence. “ Ipsara 
was taken by the fleet of the Capitan Pacha, 
on the 3d instant, at 6 o’clock, a.m. The 
fleet appeared before the island on Friday, 
and the Capitan Pacha sent in two flags of 
truce before he commenced the attack, pro- 
mising a free and full pardon to the island, 
if they would lay down their arms, The 
first man was sent back with a message, 
that, sooner than submit, every man was 
determined to die. The second fared worse, 
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and was sent back with his beard half 
shaven off, and with a message, that they 
were waiting his attack with anxiety.”— 
Extract of a Letter from Smyrna, July 5, 
1824. Morning Herald, Aug. 11, 1824. 

20. Tears wiped away, Isaiah xxv. 8. 
“The Lord God will wipe away tears from 
off all faces.”—In July 1803, the Stock- 
bridge Indians, in America, delivered a 
speech to a Protestant Missionary, of which 
the following remarkable extract forms a 
part. It will be found applicable to several 
passages of scripture. “ Fathers, when I 
look upon you, I see your tears are falling 
down your cheeks on account of many dis- 
mal objects you have seen : Now, according 
to the ancient custom of our forefathers, I 
stretch forth my hand, and wipe off the 
tears from your eyes, that you may see 
clearly. And likewise I see your ears are 
stopped by the dirt that flies about: I now 
clear your ears, that you may hear dis- 
tinctly. I also loosen your tongues, that 
you may speak freely. Having done this, 
I see your legs and feet are muddy by rea- 
son of the wet path through which you 
travel: I likewise wash your legs and feet. 
While I do this, I feel some briars stick in 
your feet: I pluck them out, and take the 
healing oil, which our forefathers used to 
keep for that purpose, and oil them, that 
they may feel comfortable while you sit by 
the side of our fire-place.”— Literary Pan- 
orama, vol. i. p. 1262, for 1807. See 
Rev. vii. 17. xxi. 4. Isaiah xxxv. 5. 
Mark vii. 35. Luke i. 64. Gen. xxiv. 32. 

21. Resurrection, 1 Cor.xv.22. “ And the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible.” ——When 
a man dies among the Chinese, the rela- 
tions and friends wait three days, to see 
whether he will rise again, before they put 
the corpse into the coftin.”— Maravelle’s 
Travels, vol. iv. p. 92. 

“Some of the Greenlanders assert that 
the soul stays five days by the grave where 
the body lies, then the person rises again, 
and seeks his maintenance in the other 
world, so as he did in this: therefore 
the hunting implements of the deceased 
are deposited by his grave. They say that, 
in distant future periods, when all mankind 
shall have died, and become extinct, the 
terrestrial globe shall be dashed to pieces, 
and purified from the blood of the dead by 
a vast flood of water. Then a wind shall 
blow the clean-washed dust together, and 
replace it in a more beautiful form than 
ever. From this time there will be no more 
bare and barren rocks, but the whole will 
be a level champaign overspread with ver- 
dure and delight.”—Crantz’s History of 
Greenland, vol. i. p. 905. * 

S. B. 














THE ABSENT SISTER’S DYING ADDRESS. 


ON THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 


Mr. Epitor, 

Srtr,—I was much gratified by reading in 
your valuable Magazine, a few months 
back, (page 391) a paper on Popular 
Education. The pleasure I experienced 
arose, not so much from any thing new or 
striking in the article referred to, although 
it was very good, as from the fact of its 
being a meritorious attempt’ to call public 
attention to a greatly neglected subject. 

There is an unaccountable apathy in 
England, at the present time, with regard 
to the instruction of the lower orders. 
Every person allows that they ouglit to be 
educated, but no one seems disposed to 
make any considerable effort towards the 
accomplishment of so desirable an object. 

The facts brought to light, in connexion 
with the late special commission, were of 
the most startling description. Scenes 
were laid open, which disclosed an amount 
of ignorance absolutely unparalleled in any 
other protestant country. Whole districts 
were fund to possess a peasantry as de- 
graded and brutalized as ever were the 
serfs of the middle ages. These things 
were not kept secret. The newspapers of 
every day, at that period, teemed with 
fresh illustrations of this melancholy state 
of things, and demonstrated its connexion 
with crimes of the most awful character. 
Benevolent societies gathered up these 
facts, and almost every report read from 
the platform of Exeter Hall, in May last, 
alluded to them in terms of strong repro- 
bation. 

Tae British and Foreign School Society 
entered into an extensive correspondence 
with the local authorities in the disturbed 
districts, and embodied the heart-sickening 
detail in a circular, which was extensively 
distributed. Advertisement after advertise- 
ment appeared in the newspapers which 
circulate in the counties of Berks, Bucks, 
Kent, Hants, and Sussex, from the same 
society, offering a bonus (small indeed, but 
liberal, when the limited state of their funds 
is considered) for the establishment of 
schools in which fifty or one hundred 
children should be educated. Sermons, 
charges, and pamphlets in abundance, have 
agreed in bearing testimony to the truth of 
their statements, and there the matter has 
ended. 

What has been done? Absolutely no- 
thing! Who can point me to the new 
schools which it might have been expected 
would have risen up, on the right hand 
and on the left, to meet the evil? I have 
inquired, but 1 cannot find them. I know 
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that scarcely any applications have been 
made to the School Society: and why is 
all this? Is the thing undesirable? No. 
Every person allows that education is 
greatly needed, and that new schools of 
scriptural instruction would be a great 
blessing. Is it, then, impracticable to 
establish such schools, without assistance 
from Government? By no means; the 
contrary has been demonstrated: only let 
a suitable room be obtained, say, one of 
forty feet by twenty, which will contain one 
hundred and sixty children: let this place 
be fitted up with slates, desks, forms, and 
lessons, which, according to the manual of 
the British and Foreign School Society, will 
cost about £25, and the chief difficulty is 
overcome. 

A teacher will, indeed, be necessary, but 
he may be procured from the same insti- 
tution. Let him receive two pence a week 
from as many children as he can procure ; 
or, if the population be not large enough 
to furnish one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred children, let him receive an extra 
sum from those whose parents may choose 
to have their children instructed in the 
higher branches of education, and still he 
may be respectably supported. It will 
readily be perceived, that by this plan, 
which unites the teacher’s interest and 
duty, a school, in a large town, may be 
made to support itself. In villages, a few 
annual subscriptions would make up the 
deficiency. 

Where, then, is the difficulty? How is 
it that so few schools are established? I 
know of no reason, excepting this—that an 
unaccountable and unchristian apathy pre- 
vails, with regard to the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the children of the 
poor. On this ground, then, I rejoice that 
the subject has been taken up in your 
pages; and I trust that neither you nor 
your correspondents will allow it to sleep. 

I am, sir, yours, 
A Frienp To THe EpvucaTion 
OF THE Poor. 


a 
THE ABSENT SISTER'S DYING ADDRESS. 


Heten! thou knowest I have loved, and 
do still love thee, with all the tenderness of 
a sister’s affection ; but the drooping energies 
of my frame seem audibly to pronounce, 
that I shall soon be summoned by death’s 
hollow voice, (start not at the sound !) from 
this terrestrial ball, to, I trust, the celestial 
abodes of heaven; when I shall exchange 
my earthly habiliments for the unspotted 
robes of blessedness ; when this corruption 
shall put on incorruption ; when this mortal 
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shall assume its immortality, and prostrate 
itself before the visible throne of the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords. 

The prospect is grand, but awfully dis- 
tressing. Nature would willingly wear, 
yet a little while, her “ mortal coil,” but 
the mandate of God appears to be issued, 
and I must go. And, oh! my dear sister, 
for whom my heart throbs with tenderest 
love and keenest anguish, I am distant 
from thee; oh! that thou wast here, and 
folded in the embrace of these pale thin 
arms; through which life’s crimson fluids 
have almost ceased to flow! Methinks it 
would bid my spirit fly on lighter wing to 
the mansions of bliss, could these pale and 
livid lips imprint their /as¢ pious kiss on 
thy lips, and breathe their last, faint, fare- 
well sigh upon thy bosom ! 

Long as thou remainest on thy earthly pil- 
grimage, may the immortal God protect thee, 
and imbue thee with the spirit of Christian 
holiness ; and may heaven bless thee with 
as full a fruition of felicity as can be enjoyed 
on earth. 

And, oh! if, after I am gone, thou seest 
death approaching, tell him not that he is 
come too soon; tell him not that he is an 
unwelcome messenger, but embrace him as 
a cordial friend! Llesitate not to flee from 
the deceitful and finite visions, and the 
fleeting shadows, of earth, to the boundless 
plains of paradise, where aLt is substance 
and reality ; and where she, who now writes, 
and is breathing hallowed aspirations for 
thee, will rejoice in being among the first 
in the deputed company of angels, that 
will descend to guide thy spirit up to 
heaven. 

Ob ! haste to join her, dressed in seraph’s 
robes, where bliss is consummate; and, O 
rapturous reflection! perfectly inamutable ; 
and where the symphonies of heaven echo, 
re-echo and re-echo through boundless and 
glorious infinitude, round the throne of God 
and the Lamb, where there are joys un- 
speakable, and full of glory! 

I know thou wilt mourn; it is an obla- 
tion which na/ure requires; and I will 
not forbid thee; but, he comforted by the 
animating assurance that I am happy, and 
that thou wilt soon exchange the dark vest- 
ments of earthly woe, for the white robes, 
the blooming flowers, the pure rivers, and 
the verdant vales, of heaven !—* Peace and 
repose” are not for earth ; and oh ! remem- 
ber, this bereavement thou must accept 
from the hand of Him who is just, but mer- 
ciful; and who widl give unto them that 
mourn in Zion, beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, and the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness ! 


Oh! lean not on the world, lean on the 
arm of Jehovah alone, as on an immoveable 
rock ; for every thing less is unstable as 
water, and more fickle than the changing 
moon. Adieu! be virtuous, be holy, be 
devoted to God ; supplicate the redeeming 
and renovating grace of the omnipotent 
Immanuel, and the tempests of a corrupt 
world will beat against thee in vain, And, 
finally, when thou approachest the bounda- 
ries of time, and standest on the tremendous 
verge of eternity, thou wilt close thy career 
with this triumphant exclamation, amid the 
last pangs of earthly agony, and the first 
faint rays of beatific vision, “© death | 
where is thy sting? O grave! where is thy 
victory ? J. B. B. 

Leicesier, August, 1830. 


—_—>_—_ 
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Mr. Epirtor, 

Sir,—As I have not till very recently had 
an opportunity of perusing the “ Remarks” 
of a correspondent in your Number for 
April, p. 170, on the above question, you 
will doubtless excuse the lateness of the fol- 
lowing observations in reply. 

Fully concurring with bin as to the vast 
magnitude of the subject, which, I feel con- 
fident, must, at no very distant period, com- 
mand the atiention of the legislature with an 
irresistible voice, and conceiving that in the 
mean time nothing is so calculated to im- 
press the public with correct views, and 
ensure a right decision, as a full and candid 
discussion of the whole matter, I basien to 
notice those points of the argument upon 
which alone there seems to be any material 
difierence of opinion between as. And | 
am convinced that, although Mr, T. con- 
cedes the main ground of controversy, he 
will find in the issue that these points in- 
volve the very principle of the question. 

I trust I have unanswerably shewn in my 
preceding paper, that even “ where dissen- 
terism is tolerated, the injurious effects of 
uniting church and state are only qualified” 
by that circumstance, and that “ it is just 
the same in principle, whether the state 
merely compel dissidents to provide a main- 
tenance for the hierarchy, or enforce an ad- 
herence to its creed and forms.” I am also 
of opinion, that your correspondent will not 
deem that I have exceeded the truth in 
saying, *‘ that the gospel can never reassert 
its primitive power, tll so unnatural an 
alliance be dissevered, wherever it exists,” 
if the terms are understood in the sense 
which alone they are designed to convey, 
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viz. that Christianity can never so thoroughly 
and fully evangelize a community oppressed 
by the incubus of a nativnal church, as 
where its energies are uncramped by the 
withering and paralyzing influence of secu- 
lar policy. 

Compare the triumphant progress of the 
gospel in the primitive ages with its effects 
at any period subsequent to its civil estab- 
lishment by Constantine, and the position 
will, I think, be indubitable. If, as al) ad- 
mit, that unnatural coalition of the civil and 
ecciesiastical power laid the foundation of 
those corruptions which issued in the daring 
assumption of the papal power, is it not 
clear that while the same cause in any degree 
exists, it must produce corresponding eflects, 
and that its removal is essential to the re- 
vival of the full power and glory of the 
gospel dispensation? Can ihe same cause 
produce one sort of effect in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and be either inoperative, or 
occasion totally opposite ones, in the nines 
teenth? Impossible! 

To refer me to numerous cases generally 
out of the pale of the establishment, in which 
‘the gospel has reasserted its primitive 
power,” strongly confirms the trath of my 
statement. For Mr. T. tells us, it has been 
* in spite of the paralyzing influence of two 
national churches ;” though, as I shall have 
occasion to shew in another place, the term 
is not correctly applied in this argivment to 
any religious system which has not the ex- 
clusive support and patronage of the state. 
Hence, he would have more properly said, 
* in spite of the paralyzing influence of our 
Protestant ecclesiastical establishment.” 
Comparing the religious condition of the 
United States and that of this country, the 
balance appears decidedly in favour of that 
community which is untrammelled with the 
cumbrous machinery of a national church. 

Your correspondent must be aware that 
we cannot fairly argue from the characters 
of such of the clergy of our national church 
as were notoriously very rare exceptions to 
the general rule, to the natural or the inno- 
cuous effects of the system upon the clerical 
body. If so, I might just as plausibly con- 
tend, that because the Romish church can 
boast of a Fenelon, a Pascal, a Kempis, 
or a Madame Guion, there is nothing in her 
system unfavourable to the general produc- 
tion of such characters, as Mr. T. urges that 
the system of the church of England has 
nothing in it unpropitious to the extensive 
prevalence within her pale of such divines as 
a Hall, a Taylor, a Fletcher, or a Wesley. 
He will, I am sure, immediately perceive 
the illogicalness of such a conclusion, and 
acknowledge that as “the characters of 





men are much more likely to be formed by 
the temptations than the duties of their pro- 
fession,” it is necessary for a church not 
only to render possible the admission of such 
ministers into her bosom, but strenuously to 
encourage their increase, while she discoun- 
tenances, by every possible means, clergy- 
men of an opposite description. 

As to Methodism being the offspring of 
the national church of this country, | appre- 
hend the assertion is as incorrect as to say 
the latter is the offspring of the church of 
Rome. It is, in fact, altogether to confound 
cause with antecedent. For certain it is, 
that both the alleged parents did their ut- 
most to strangle their respective progeny in 
the birth. 

To say that the combination of the civil 
and ecclesiastical power, or the papal super- 
stition, may be overruled for the best pur- 
poses, is no justification of either, unless we 
would altogether confound the providential 
with the moral government of the Deity ; 
and as for the united energies of church and 
state having been employed in the reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century, we are to re- 
member, that such an event would have 
been wholly unnecessary, had not the pure 
and spiritual system of the gospel been 
adulterated by the very means to which 
your correspondent now most logically 
ascribes its partial restoration. 

And so far from their combined influence 
having been necessary to subdue heathen- 
ism, we know that ere Christianity had 
acquired any civil establishment, it had 
efiected what was made the pretext for giv- 
ing it political power,—changed the aspect 
of the Roman empire by its moral energy 
alone, and “ turned her people from dumb 
idols to serve the living God.” To imagine 
then that but for the union of the church 
and civil power, “ Thor and Woden might 
still have been the deities of this country, or 
that, but for the state’s having adopted a 
branch of the reformation,” we might have 
been still feeding ona wafer god,” is, I 
conceive, vastly to underrate the power of 
the gospel—to attribute to an effect or an 
accident what is due solely to its divine 
efficacy; and to infer that it is not now as 
able to conquer all opposition, and achieve 
universal ascendency, as in the primitive 
ages of the church. 

Look at the great moral transformation it 
has wrought in the South Sea Islands, 
where literally “a nation hath changed its 
gods,” among the aborigines of America, 
and the savages of Africa; and, in propor- 
tion to the agency employed, we see that 
the gospel is still omnipotent to subdue the 
world. 
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We find the chartered societies profess- 
edly established for the dissemination of 
Christianity, whether at home or abroad, 
almost completely paral or inert as 
means of doing geaks vale the purely 
voluntary Christian associations are in the 
full activity of healthful and beneficent ope- 
ration, and which would be abundantly in- 
creased, were the monopoly of the former 
altogether abolished. 

Shall we then contend that the very cause 
of the debasement and obscuration of the 
Christian system ¢ould have been, or can 
be, necessary to ensure its primitive triumphs, 
or give it additional efficacy? No: rather 
let us aim to restore its original purity of 
discipline, by disconnecting it from all the 
alliances of secular power, and, this dead 
weight being removed, it will speedily re- 
assert its ancient power and glory. 

If the whole spirit and design of the gos- 
pel are altogether foreign to the employ- 
ment of the civil power in its cause—if the 
only weapons authorized by Christianity for 
its extention and support be argument and 
persuasion, and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God, it is clear that 
whatever savoured of a political nature in 
the Jewish economy, can afford no warrant 
for the usage of the new testament church. 
And therefore your correspondent’s appeal 
to the authority of St. Paul, as favouring 
such a view of the case, is altogether mis- 
taken and irrelevant. 

The apostle’s argument, in the passage 
referred to, is from the justice of providing 
for the sustenance of those who labour for 
human welfare, as recognized even by the 
Mosaic law, to the moral obligation of con- 
tributing to the supply of the temporal 
necessities and comforts of the gospel minis- 
ter; not from the coercive sanctions which 
the former dispensation authorized to enforce 
such claims, to the propriety of adopting 
similar ones under the latter. A most im- 
portant distinction! And hence we have a 
far more satisfactory and permanent reason 
why the argument was addressed to the 
church, and not to the state—to the con- 
science, and not to any inferior motive of 
the believer in Christianity. 

To prove the Jewish economy of any 
authority in the matter, it would be neces- 
sary to shew that we are, as Israel of old, 
living under a theocracy, and that that dis- 
pensation was designed to be a permanent 
instead of a temporary system, which was 
to continue only “ till the times of reforma- 
tion.” And in that case, we are not at 
liberty to select any favourite parts of that 
system for adoption, to the exclusion of the 
rest. If any of its institutions are retained 
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by the gospel, they are all equally so; if 
tithes and church establishments are to be 
held sacred by us, so must animal sacri- 
fices, circumcision, and the other rites of 
the ceremonial law. But the grand princi- 
ple, to remove every doubt and difficulty on 
the subject, and which alone can extricate 
us from interminable error and perplexity, 
is, that the only part of the preceding dis- 
ge ae which has not been superseded 

y Christianity, and which is of eternal and 
immutable obligation, is the moral law. 
This is a cardinal pillar of Protestantism :— 
preserve it, and the cause is unassailable ;— 
abandon it, and we are immediately shifted 
upon the quicksands of judaical and popish 
error. 

If, then, the foregoing argumentation is 
correct—if no man, or body of men, can 
claim union with a gospel church in virtue 
of their civil capacity—if Christianity ad- 
mits only of argument and persuasion for 
providing the means of its support and 
propagation—and civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction are altogether distinct from, 
and incommunicable to, each other,—it is 
clear beyond dispute, that officially the state 
can never become a part of the church. 
Here is another cardinal pillar of Protestant 
truth :—maintain it, and you may defy 
every assailant ;—surrender it, and you are 
immediately shifted upon the quicksands of 
judaical and papal error. 

Once allow the civil magistrate a coercive 
authority in matters of religion, whether for 
the suppression of heresy, or maintenance 
of truth, and you open a door to abuses of 
the most flagrant description, and to an in- 
fluence which has far more generally been 
exercised on the side of evil than good. 
Religion being purely a matter of individual 
and moral responsibility, cannot be adopted 
by a nation, as a sovereign—a form of go- 
vernment—or a code of laws, may be. 
National Christianity of such a kind is a 
mere worldly contrivance, and has contri- 
buted more than any thing else to the cor- 
ruption and dishonour of religion. 

If, as I think has been incontrovertibly 
proved, no state, or its rulers in their cor- 
porate capacity, can be a part of the 
church, since a gospel church admits not 
the interference of civil authority in its 
concerns, it is undeniable, that “ officially,” 
the members of a government are not 
amenable to the discipline of, and conse- 
quently cannot control, the church. Every 
genuine professor of religion has adopted 
Christianity, from a personal conviction of 
its truth, and importance to his own, and 
the present and eternal happiness of man- 
kind; and by consequence, is zealous to 
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promote its extension by every legitimate 
means. Having “ given himself to the Lord, 
he gives himself to the church, and its 
prosperity and enlargement, by the will of 
God.” Thus, Christianity contains within 
itself a principle of dissemination, whose 
power is coextensive with human necessity, 
and as far surpasses the unnatural alliance of 
secular power, as the beams of the sun 
exceed the artificial heat employed to raise 
the hot-house plant. Let Chnistianity be 
then adopted, and every other species of 
adoption will be found to be altogether 
superseded and useless, not to say, perni- 
cious, while the means of upholding and 
extending it will be far more sure and effi- 
cient, than if it were in coalition with all the 
civil governments of the world. 

Your correspondent, sir, might as well 
ask by what precept slavery is forbidden, 
as tell us, he knows of no law prohibiting 
the support of the gospel ministry by the 
civil power, especially as both it and a 
national religion were sanctioned under the 
Mosaic economy. It is assuredly sufficient 
to know, that the principle of the one is 
equally forbidden by Christianity with that 
of the other. Both are subversive of the 
Christian law of reciprocal justice and mer- 
cy ;—the one robs man of that personal 
freedom, the other, of that religious liberty, 
which are the inalienable right of humanity, 
and essential to moral agency, while the 
latter corrupts the purity of ecclesiastical 
discipline, and gives error and falsehood as 
much chance of obtaining the ascendancy, 
as truth and reason. 

As church establishments thus go to sub- 
stitute a compulsory for a willing service, 
invert the beautiful process developed in 
the gospel, by which Christianity rises from 
its seminal principle in the individual, to 
all its transforming effects upon communi- 
ti¢s and the world, and adulterate the spiri- 
tual religion of the New Testament with 
secular politics—we have the strongest 
ground for reprobating any interference of 
coercive authority in matters of conscience, 
as arbitrary, antiscriptural, and unjust. As 
the New Testament not only does not 
recognize, but in principle absolutely repu- 
diates any but the voluntary support of 
gospel institutions, we have no room to 
found a conclusion in favour of church 
establishments upon a bare negative, and 
the fact that the civil power was then ad- 
verse to Christianity, and to substitute for 
that system which is alike sanctioned by 
apostolical example and precept, one that 
is diametrically opposed to both. 

As to any very worthy ministers “ being 
left without the common necessaries of life ;” 
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where are any such instances known, ex- 
cept within the pale of some bloated esta- 
blishment, whose costly revenues are be- 
stowed with a lavish hand upon the clerical 
drone, while the faithful labourer is suffered 
to pine in obscurity and want? Depend 
upon it, sir, the public are far better judges 
of the sainiateriel qualifications which are 
adapted for their improvement, than their 
rulers are likely to be; and where the pri- 
vileges of a gospel ministry are at all ap- 
preciated, there will be an ample sufficiency 
of voluntary means to render the supply 
proportionate to the demand for pastoral 
instruction, without the forcing-pump of 
secular authority ; while kings may surely 
“become nursing-fathers, and queens the 
nursing-mothers,” of the church, with far 
more public safety and advantage, by pro- 
tecting the free exercise of religious wor- 
ship, and giving it the sanction of their 
example and moral influence, than by em- 
ploying the unwarranted engine of civil power 
in its support. The very reference, however, 
to such a point, in behalf of the secular esta- 
blishment of religion, shews how delusive 
and dangerous it is to make prophecy or pro- 
vidence the guide of our conduct, to the dere- 
liction of the revealed moral law of the Deity, 

Throughout the whole of the argument, 
my remarks are of course limited to * such 
national establishments as are dependent on 
the state,” as I know of no other; and I 
rather wonder Mr. T should have 
doubted this, after having proceeded so far 
with the question ; because, in a discussion 
of this kind, I believe every writer who has 
treated the subject, contines the terms 
“church, ecclesiastical, or religious esta- 
blishment,” to that religious system which 
is supported by compulsory provision for 
its maintenance, and is e.rclusively preferred 
by the state to every other sect. The two 
features Dr. Paley considersto be the sine 
qua non of a “religious establishment.”* 

It is not with episcopacy or prelacy, as 
opposed to Presbyterianism or Methodism, 
or with either as distinct from Indepen- 
dency, that we have any controversy, but 
with the compulsory opposed to the volun- 
tary support of the gospel ministry, and 
the civil elevation of one above all other 
religious denominations. 

Hence, the Methodist and Independent 
systems of this country are not ecclesiastical 
establishments, as they do not possess the 
essential pre-requisites of an exclusive pre- 
ference, and a compulsory provision by the 
state. And we may rest assured, that, if 
under the circumstances supposed, a pastor 
is left without a flock, and consequently 








“® See Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy.” 
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unprovided for, it is almost universally be- 
cause he is either morally, mentally, or phy- 
sically inefficient for the ministerial charge ; 
and therefore the interference of the civil 
power could only be nugatory or pernicious, 
and tend to bolster up incompetency, in 
defiance of the surest test we have of quali- 
fication for the office—public opinion ; the 
very evil we see exhibited by estublishments 
every day. 

Your correspondent fully conceded the 
whole question as to the mischief and inex- 
pediency of a church establishment, such 
alone as I have contemplated in this diseus- 
sion, and defined above. A few remarks 
upon the desirableness or “ practicability of 
putting every religious sect on the footing of 
an establishment, by paying its ministers out 
of the public revenue,” and I have done. 
Such a plan is certainly far more liberal than 
the system against which my argument is 
more especially levelled ; but I think your 
candid correspondent will perceive, on a 
farther consideration of the matter, that it is 
equally incompatible with the principle for 
which I have contended ; that is, ‘ that the 
gospel does not admit of the intervention of 
coercive authority for the propagation or 
support of its institutions.’ 

It is impracticable, without calling in to 
the support of a cause, “the weapons of 
whose warfare are not carnal,” the civil 
power, and making it a judge in sacred 
matters. This is a point of the most serious 
importance, affecting one of the corner- 
stones of Protestantism, though, strange to 
say, it would seem to be little, if at all, un- 
derstood by a considerable proportion even 
of the Protestant world. 

Indeed, Mr. Tucker’s language exhibits 
the evil in its fall extent, when he says, ‘a 
nation ought to maintain the ministers of 
every ecclesiastical establishment which is 
sanctioned by the toleration of its govern- 
ment !!” But,” he proceeds, “ I do not 
say that an avoweidly christian government 
is under any obligation, or is even al liberty, 
in the sight of God, to support, nay, nor 
perhaps even to tolerate, any antichristian 
ecclesiastical establishment within the realms 
of its jurisdiction /!!” 

Giving all credit to your correspondent 
for liberal intentions, here, I would say, the 
cloven foot of the cause which he has es- 
poused,) through inadvertence, I would hope, 
to the fearful consequences which it neces- 
sarily involves,) appears at once. Is this 
Protestantism ? is this Christianity? What, 
sir, shall we acknowledge that the civil 
power has a right to tolerate or to proscribe, 
in matters of conscience? Once admit the 
interference of such an authority in this case, 
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and the very fundamental principle of civil 
and religious freedom is destroyed. *‘ For 
what power,” says Mr. Locke, “can be 
granted to the magistrate for the suppression 
of a false religion, which may not, in time 
and place, be applied to the subversion of 
truth itself?’ You thus give a sanction to 
the plea of every persecutor, from the be- 
ginning to the present day. 








eo — For, on earth,” 
Who against faith and conscience can be heard 
Iniallible ?—6Bui many will presume ; 
Whence heavy peisecution.” 





Where shall we Jook for an infallible 
judge of all controversy, to settle the dis- 
puted points of religious belief? It is true, 
the Catholic church refers us to the wearer 
of the triple crown at Rome, or to general 
councils, as endowed with the superhuman 
attribute of nnerring wisdom in this case ; 
but we, Protestants, must reject the claim, 
as impious and absurd. With as little 
reason can we ascribe snch a quality to the 
civil government in each country; for then, 
truth, instead of being uniform and consist- 
ent, would be as various and discordant as 
the several systems which happen to be re- 
spectively predominant ; which is the grossest 
absurdity. As a principle then, sir, I scout 
the very name and idea of toleration ; and 
contend for unfeitered religious freedom, as 
the inalienable right of every human being, 
which, at his peril, he dares surrender to 
any individual, or number of individuals, of 
his fellow-men. 

Liberty of conscience cannot, like the 
natural physical liberty of mankind, be sur- 
rendered in the sligltest degree, upon en- 
tering into civil society; and one would 
think this alone were sufficient to point out 
the distinction between personal or civil 
freedom, and religious liberty, and to shew 
that religion cannot be the subject of politi- 
cal establishment. 

As to “the collection of taxes in a free 
state, where those taxes are imposed by the 
real representatives of the people, voluntarily 
chosen by them,” not being considered a 
compulsory act, I need only remark, that the 
condition supposed of a perfectly free re- 
presentation of the people, scarcely exists 
any where, save in that “worse than hea- 
thenish” republic, the United States of Ame- 
rica; that the vast majority of states have 
no representation at all; and that even in 
this country, we are but just beginning to 
take steps for giving the people any thing 
like a free representative legislature. But 
were the condition to obtain, in’ its fullest 
extent, with any or every civil community, 
I deny that this can in any way affect the 
principle. 
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I have laid down, that the government 
of a country has no right to employ its 
power in sacred matters, save to protect the 
religious liberty of the subject. All poli- 
tical power, whether it be vested in the 
freest representative body, or the most abso- 
lute monarchy—the purest democracy or 
the most iron despotism—is still a coercive 
authority ; the only difference being, that in 
the one case it will be exercised agreeably 
to the wishes of the majority of the people, 
and in the other, very probably, against 
them. My principle denies that a compul- 
sory power, of any kind or degree, can be 
applied to the support of gospel institutions, 
and therefore the extenuation of your cor- 
respondent is altogether irrelevant. I con- 
tend, that the religious rights and liberty of 
the smallest minority, nay, of the meanest 
individual, are as sacred, intransferable, and 
inalienable, as those of the largest number, 
and cannot, like the temporal interests of 
mankind, (which alone are the legitimate 
objects of civil government,) be surrendered 
or compromised in the slightest degree, by 
the social compact, in deference to the views 
of any majority whatever. 

But Mr. Tucker’s principle reduces him 
to this dilemma: either a government must 
subsidize every system of religion, whether 
christian, mahomedan, or pagan, professed 
within its jurisdiction, or it must support, 
and even tolerate, only such as happen to 
be approved by itself; in the one case 
rendering the civil power ridiculous, and 
subservient to the propagation of error and 
falsehood, as well as truth; in the other, 
making it the engine of intolerance and op- 
pression, as it would be altogether a pure 
accident, depending on the caprice of the 
ruler, whether the true religion or a false 
one should be patronized or proscribed ;—- 
and in both, calling in the aid of a power 
which I deny to have any legitimate autho- 
rity over religious concerns, whose sole ar- 
biter is the Deity, and conscience, his vice- 
gerent in the human breast. The only 
harmonizing point, then, we can apply to 
the case, by which to combine the interests 
of truth and the most unfettered religious 
freedom, is the principle I contend for, that 
is, that the civil authority should confine 
itself to its proper duties, the protection of 
freedom and property, and leave each reli- 
gious society to stand upon its own merits. 

So far am I from thinking that it would 
derogate from the dignity and prosperity of 
England, or degrade her below the rank of 
heathenism, to be without a national reli- 
gion, that I maintain nothing would more 
tend to give her a vast elevation above such 
rank, and confer upon her the true dignity 
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of religious principle, exemplified in the 
conduct of her rulers and people, instead of 
the false splendour connected with establish- 
ments, which too generally exhibit the spec- 
tacle of “religion lying in state, and sur- 
rounded with the silent pomp of death.” 

If christianity forbid all compulsory mea. 
sures for supporting its institutions, how can 
a nation possibly be degraded by acting 
fully up to the principles of the religion it 
professes? Is not the United States as 
truly religious and enlightened a community, 
without a religious establishment, as any 
nation of the old world, with its gorgeous 
hierarchy ? nay, is she not infinitely more 
so than all of them, with the exception of 
our own favoured land, which even must, 
on many points, I fear, yield to her the 
palm of superiority ? 

As to the practice of heathen countries in 
this matter, [ apprehend it should rather 
operate as a warning than an example, 
since a false religion may naturally be sup- 
posed to adopt very different, nay, opposite 
principles of support, to those which we 
should expect to characterize a true one. 
Here is an additional presumptive argument 
against church establishments, as we find 
they are not only a relic of popery and 
judaism, but also of paganism, 

Your correspondent will have seen that 
my principle forbids me to sympathize with 
his regret at the triumph which I conceive 
has been gained to civil and religious free- 
dom, in the settlement of the Catholic 
question, On the contrary, I regard it as 
another Magna Charta. He who would 
exclude another from the fullest rights of 
citizenship on account of his religious belief, 
must be unacquainted with, or inimical to, 
the true basis of civil liberty. He cannot 
advocate a government by a full, fair, and 
free a of the people, without 
contradicting himself. He sanctions the 
very principle of persecution, by making 
the secular power a judge in sacred matters. 
Unless Protestantism be willing to concede 
the same liberty to others which she claims 
for herself, she is in so far but the mere 
illegitimate offspring of truth and freedom. 

Yours, respectfully, 
July 20th, 1831. Arcus. 
—@=—— 


HISTORY OF NAVIGATION, 
(Concluded from p. 230.) 
Tuovcs ships are mentioned in the early 
part of the sacred history, and even in that 
of the patriarchal ages, there is no account 
of long voyages till the time of Solomon, 
that is, about one thousand years before 
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Christ. In the record of his reign, we are 
told that he built a fleet at Ezion-geber, 
which is beside Eloth, on the shore of the 
Red Sea, in the land of Edom,” (1 Kings 
ix. 26.) How long before this, navigation 
had been practised by the Pheenicians or 
Edomites on a large scale, and for the pur- 
poses of extensive commerce, doth not ap- 
~ . Itis evident, however, that the He- 
rews had little knowledge of the art till 
this period, for it is said that “ Hiram king 
of Tyre sent in this navy his servants, ship- 
men that had knowledge of the sea, with 
the servants of Solomon,” That this fleet 
sailed down the Red Sea, or the Arabian 
Gulf, is certain from the place where the 
ships were built; but the course they 
steered, and the country they visited, can- 
not be so precisely determined. The text 
says no more, than that “they came to 
Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, sil- 
ver, ivory, apes, peacocks, almug trees, and 
precious stones.” But as these articles are 
not uliar to any part of the eastern 
world, the proper situation of Ophir re- 
mains a question; nor is the doubt more 
likely to be cleared up by the help of ety- 
mology and verbal criticism. 

Let us here leave the subject, and pro- 
ceed to Carthage. This celebrated republic 
was the daughter of Tyre, but, being more 
advantageously situated for commerce, it 
soon proved a formidable rival to the 
parent state, till at length that city, which 
was once so magnificent, rich, and powerful, 
became what the prophet Ezekiel had fore- 
told, “A place for fishers to dry their nets 
upon.” 

It is to be regretted that no historical 
monuments remain of the Carthaginians, 
composed by themselves, All the accounts 
of them now extant are derived from Ro- 
man writers, whose veracity is little to be 
relied upon, in what they relate of rival 
nations. Previous to the period at which 
the Romans contended with that republic 
for the empire of the world, the history of 
the Carthaginians is scarcely known; and 
even posterior to that era, it is confined 
chiefly to their military and naval opera- 
tions, 

Ancient Carthage stood at the bottom of 
a deep bay, thirty miles north of the city of 
Punis. On the eastern side of this bay, a 
long cape ran northward into the sea, and 
divided the bay itself from the Syrtis Minor. 
Cazthage was the latest of the colonies 
founded by the Pheenicians, but it ad- 
vanced with such rapidity, as to extinguish 
even the very names of many of the others, 
and to gain an entire dominion over all 
the rest. Every circumstance was in fayour 
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of the Carthaginians. They brought with 
them from Syria a knowledge of the most 
useful arts of life, and a practical acquaint- 
ance with such sciences as were then of 
the greatest service for the pursuit of naval 
commerce. 

In the height of their prosperity, but at 
what precise time is uncertain, the Cartha- 
ginian government planned two naval ex- 
peditions, which were to pass the Straits, 
and to steer different courses, one towards 
the south, and the other to the north. The 
design of these armaments was to make 
discoveries, and to establish new colonies. 
The first fleet was commanded by Hanno, 
and the other by Himilco. 

Hanno wrote an account of this voyage, 
in his own language, but the original is lost ; 
owing to the barbarous practice of the Ro- 
mans, in destroying the archives of all 
countries that came under their dominion, 
There is extant, however, a Greek transla- 
tion of this work, called the “ Periplus, or 
the Coasting of Hanno;” of which an 
edition was first printed at Basil, in 1533, 
by Sigismund Galenius. According to this 
journal, Hanno embarked in a fleet of sixty 
large ships, containing thirty thousand per- 
sons, with all the materials requisite to 
build houses, and to settle colonies. The 
progress of the expedition was necessarily 
slow, and the course was measured by the 
days it occupied ; the commander stopping’ 
at proper intervals, to explore the country, 
and fix upon suitable spots for colonization. 
Hanno gave names to those places where he 
left settlers; but the names, according to 
the usual practice of the ancient Greeks, 
are so mangled in the translation, that the 
geographical position of none of them can 
be now ascertained. 

The voyage from the mouth of the Straits 
to the Isle of Cerne, on the western coast of 
Africa, took up twelve days. This, which 
was the last station where Hanno planted a 
colony, is generally concluded to be the 
place now called Arguin, near Cape Blanco; 
and here are still existing some cisterns, of 
a structure clearly indicating very remote 
antiquity, and the workmanship of a people 
of superior intelligence to the present de- 
scription of Africans in that quarter. For 
this reason, Bougainville, one of the most 
learned of modern voyagers, is decidedly of 
opinion, that the Carthaginians had their 
principal station at this place. This is 
probable ; yet it is certain, Hanno proceeded 
further to the south in the prosecution of 
discoveries, till he reached a river, which 
is described as exceedingly broad, but the 
name is not mentioned in the journal. 
From what is said, however, of its abound- 
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ing in crocodiles and the hippopotamus, 
there can be no doubt that this river must 
be the Gambia. 

Continuing his course, Hanno, in seven. 
teen days more, arrived at a promontory 
called the West Horn, which is supposed 
to be Cape Palmas on the ivory coast. 
From thence the Carthaginian commander 
proceeded to another promontory, called the 
South Horn, which is evidently Cape de 
Tras Puntas, situated about five degrees 
north of the equator. Though the Periplus 
of Hanno has been condemned as fictitious 
by many respectable writers, yet, when the 
narrative is compared with the accounts of 
later travellers and navigators, the whole 
receives at once ample and minute con- 
firmation. 

Hanno says, that in the country to the 
south of Cerne a profound silence reigned 
throughout the day; but that in the night 
innumerable fires were kindled all along the 
banks of the rivers, while the air resounded 
with music and dancing. This, in fact, is 
the case now—the extreme heat obliging the 
negroes to shelter themselves in the day ; 
but when the sun sets, they spend the night 
in pleasures such as the Carthaginian de- 
scribes. 

In another part of the journal it is stated, 
that the sea, at night, flamed all around, as 
if it had been on fire. Adamson, in his 
voyage to Senegal, says, that as soon as the 
sun dipped beneath the horizon, and night 
began to overspread the earth with dark- 
ness, the sea lent us its friendly light; 
and while our vessel ploughed the foaming 
surges, it seemed to set them all in a blaze. 
Thus we sailed in a luminous enclosure, 
which surrounded us like a circle of rays, 
from whence darted, in the wake of the 
ship, a long stream of light, to an immense 
distance. This phenomenon, therefore, 
which has been considered as decisive 
against the authenticity of the Periplus, in 
reality establishes its validity; besides 
which, naturalists have now completely 
ascertained the cause to be the’ phospho- 
rescent property of the marine insect called 
the medusa, infinite shoals of which are 
met with in all the warm latitudes, espe- 
cially about the equator. 

Of the voyage of Himilco to the north of 
the straits of Gibraltar, no account is pre- 
served, but what is contained in some 
obscure Latin verses by Rufus Festus Avi- 
enus, who lived in the fifth century. He 
professes to have taken all that he relates 
from the original narrative of Himilco in 
the Punic annals. The fragment, which is 
mutilated and incoherent, speaks much of 
lead and tin, and of vessels covered with 
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leather, which, no doubt, were such as the 
Welsh still call coracles. 

The celebrity of these two expeditions 
induced the Phocean colonists of Massilia, 
or, Marseilles, to share in the wealth of the 
Carthaginians. They, accordingly, sent out 
two fleets, one commanded by Euthy- 
memes, to trace the course which Hanno 
had taken in the south; and the other by 
Pytheas, to follow the track of Himilco in 
the north. Of Euthymemes, little more is 
known than the name; but of Pytheas, a 
high character is given by several ancient 
writers. He was well skilled in astronomy, 
and possessed the true spirit of philosophical 
observation. He was one of the first among 
the Greeks that understood the cause of the 
ebbing and flowing of the sea, which he 
ascertained to be influenced by the moon. 

Pytheas made other important observa- 
tions and discoveries. Previous to his 
time, it was commonly believed, that the 
Polar star, or the outermost one in the tail 
of Ursa Minor was the next to the Pole; 
but he pointed out three more, with which 
the north star formed a square, and in that 
square, he said, was the true place of the 
Pole. This great astronomer likewise 
erected at Marseilles, his native place, a 
pillar or gnomon, from the proportion of 
the height of which to the length of its 
shadow at the summer solstice, he found 
the true latitude of the city. 

With such scientific talents, no man 
could in that age be better qualified than 
Pytheas for the enterprise entrusted to his 
charge. He sailed out of the straits along 
the coasts of Spain, Portugal, and Gaul, 
till he descried Britain, which he coasted 
to the very northern point of it; from 
whence he sailed on six days more, when 
he discovered Thule, where, at the summer 
solstice, the sun, he affirmed, did not set for 
twenty-four hours. 

From this description, therefore, some 
writers suppose that Thule, which Pytheas 
discovered, must be Iceland. But, if the 
rate of sailing at that time be considered, it 
seems impossible that any vessel could 
then have reached Iceland from the ex- 
tremest part of North Britain in a week, 
for which reason, it is generally held, that 
the Ultima Thule was one of the Shetland, 
or more probably one of the Orkney Islands. 
Against this opinion, however, and in 
favour of Iceland, it is stated, on the autho- 
rity of Pliny, Dionysius, Strabo, and other 
authors, that Pytheas ascertained that a 
little beyond Thule the sea was frozen over 
in severe winters. It appears also from the 
fragments of Pytheas, preserved by some 
of the old geographers, that this bold 















adventurer was acquainted with Norway 
and the Baltic, where he is even said to 
have procured amber. 

Another celebrated navigator of anti- 
quity was Nearchus, whose voyage from 
the Indus to the Euphrates forms one of 
the grandest events in the history of Alex- 
ander, by whom it was projected after his 
defeat of Porus, and being stopped in his 
further progress to the Ganges ¢ the dis- 
affection of the Macedonian soldiers. In 
this exigency the fortitude of Alexander did 
not forsake him, nor, amidst the numerous 
difficulties by which he was surrounded, did 
he abandon his designs of achieving new 
conquests. Having formed the resolution 
of descending the Indus, every exertion was 
made to collect and equip a fleet for the 
purpose at Nicea, on the Hydaspes. The 
number of vessels is estimated by the his- 
torians at two thousand ; and the mariners 
consisted of Phenicians, Egyptians, and 
natives of the Grecian islands, who had 
accompanied the army in a military or 
mercantile character. The voyage down 
the river is dscribed as a triumphal pro- 
cession, rather than an embarkation on a 
perilous service. The size of the vessels, 
the conveyance of horses on board, the 
numbers and splendour of the equipment, 
attracted the natives from all parts, to wit- 
ness the pompous scene. he martial 
music, the clang of arms, the shouts of the 
officers, with the songs of the mariners, and 
the dashing of oars, had such an effect, 
that the overhanging shores reverberated 
the sound, and astonished the Indians. 

In the course of this enterprise, Alexan- 
der subdued many of the native tribes, 
made in person several excursions to exa- 
mine the exterior parts of the country, and 
on the Indus he laid the foundation of three 
cities for the benefit of that commerce, 
which was afterwards carried on from 
Alexandria to the Indian ocean. After 
exploring the streams which branch from 
the mouth of the Indus, this great com- 
mander left Nearchus and the fleet to pro- 
ceed to the Persian gulf, while he him- 
self pursued his route to Karmania with 
the army, where both forces met, to their 
mutual satisfaction, having encountered, 
since their separation, innumerable hard- 
ships. 

The detail of this voyage of Nearchus 
has been giving by Arrian, who professes to 
have had it from the original journal of the 
admiral himself. Though some critics, of 
great name, have called its authenticity in 
question ; the observations of modern navi- 
gators and geographers have fully established 
the verity of the historian, and Dr, Vin- 
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cent in particular, above all the rest, has 
succeeded not only in proving that the 
expedition of Nearchus is faithfully related 
in all its circumstances ; but that this was 
the first instance of a passage being effected 
by sea from India to Persia. 

The voyage said by Herodotus to have 
been performed anterior to this in thirty 
months from the Indus to the Red sea, by 
Scylax, the learned dean scruples not to 
class among the fables of antiquity. The 
voyage of Nearchus took up one hundred 
and forty-six days, or somewhat less than 
five months; while a modern vessel may 
perform the same in three weeks. But 
this is not surprising, when we consider, 
that only forty years ago an East India- 
man was thought to have made a quick 
passage from England to Madras in one 
hundred and eight days, since which the 
same run has been accomplished in ninety- 
six. 
It would exceed the limits of this essay 
to trace the progress of maritime discovery 
among the Romans and their dependent 
states ; neither is it necessary to examine 
the pretensions of the Chinese to the culture 
of the nautical art, since, though it may be 
admitted that these people made trading 
voyages at a very early period, it was 
always along their own shores, and in seas 
with which they were well acquainted. 

We shall now take a rapid view of the 
progress of maritime discovery among the 
nations of Europe after the decline of the 
Roman empire. 

From that time, plunder, and not trade, 
became the object of the naval enterprises. 
This was the case of the Franks, who had 
been conquered by the emperor Probus, 
and transplanted to Pontus, where they 
made piracy their profession and livelihood. 
On their settlement there, they seized all 
vessels that came in their way, and ravaged 
the lands lying along the coasts of Asia 
Minor and Greece, and then, setting sail for 
Sicily, surprised the city of Syracuse, where 
they slew numbers of the inhabitants. After 
this, they proceeded through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and arrived at last laden with 
spoils, amongst their countrymen between 
the Rhine and the Weser. The success at- 
tending this bold adventure, stimulated other 
Franks to follow the example, so that ina 
few years all the northern seas swarmed 
with freebooters, who spread terror where- 
ever they came. England suffered much 
from the predatory visitations of these ma- 
rauders ; but still more from the Danes, who, 
about the year 753, ravaged the coast of 
Kent, and afterwards extended their devas- 
tations over the whole island. 
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In 564, a Norwegian pirate, called Nad- 
dodd, was thrown by a storm on an island, 
hitherto unknown to ..1s countrymen, and to 
which he gave the name of Schnee, or 
Snowland. Naddodd did not long remain 
there himself, but, in consequence of his re- 

rt, a Swede, named Gardar Swaffarson, 
undertook an expedition to Snowland, and, 
having sailed quite round it, gave it the 
name of Gardanholm, or Gardar’s Island. 
After him, one Flocke, who had gained 
great reputation as a voyager, went thither, 
and spent the winter in the island, which, 
on account of the fields of ice that filled all 
the bays and creeks, he termed Iceland, a 
name that it has borne ever since. The 
great wealth accumulated by the bold Nord- 
mans, as these invaders were called, enabled 
them to introduce many changes into the 
manners, customs, laws, and government of 
the countries which they visited. In Eng- 
land, the Danes fully established their power ; 
and in Ireland, they erected three kingdoms. 
These enterprising adventurers also colonized 
the Orkney and the Shetland islands, the 
Hebrides, and the Isle of Man. 

Meanwhile, Alfred, who had been obliged 
to seek a retreat from the conquerors, col- 
lected a force, and came suddenly upon the 
main body of his enemies, whom he de- 
feated, and recovered his throne, which he 
established on a permanent basis. To secure 
his kingdom from fresh irruptions, Alfred 
exerted himself effectually in the construc- 
tion of a navy; and thus laid the foundation 
of that superiority on the ocean which this 
country has maintained above nine hundred 
years. 

By carefully examining the Danish vessels, 
his penetrating genius was enabled to make 
many important improvements in naval 
architecture. The ships used in the Baltic 
were rude and plain: high before and be- 
hind, and so formed as to go with either 
end forward, the rowers shifting their seats 
as occasion required. But those planned 
by Alfred were in the form of galleys, car- 
ried sixty oars, and greatly exceeded those 
of the Danes in size and swiftness ; besides 
which, being built considerably higher than 
theirs, the men had a manifest advantage, in 
an engagement, over their antagonists. 

The care of Alfred, however, was not con- 
fined to his vessels of war: and in providing 
a fleet for the defence of his kingdom, he 
also caused similar improvements to be ap- 
plied to the construction of ships employed 
for commerce. But what is most extraor- 
dinary, this illustrious monarch, even bent 
his thoughts to the promotion of navigation, 
and the discovery of remote countries. For 
this purpose he drew to his court such per- 
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sons as by their travels were qualified to 
give him information, and assist him in his 
views. Among others, there was a Dane, 
named Orther, who had visited many dis- 
tant regions, not only in the’ north, but in 
the south of Europe and Asia. Alfred also 
entertained one Wulfstan, a Jutlander, who 
gave him an account of his travels into 
Russia. These memorials Alfred incorpo- 
rated with his translation of the geography 
of Paul Orosius, a learned ecclesiastic of the 
fifth century. 

This work of Alfred, which is rather an 
original than a version, has descended to us 
in a complete state, and been translated 
from the original into English by Mr. 
Daines Barrington. 

Of the voyage to India, said to have been 
executed by Orther at the command of 
Alfred, it is needless to take any notice, since 
the story is too romantic to merit attention, 
especially as the route alleged to have been 
pursued never had existence. Neither is it 
worth while to waste remarks upon the pre- 
tended discovery of America in the 12th 
century by Madoc, Prince of Wales, who 
is stated to have established a colony of his 
countrymen on that continent where he and 
his brother died. This legend has found its 
way into several grave histories, and been 
made the subject of an epic poem by the 
present laureate, in whose work the curious 
reader, if he is not satisfied with the truth of 
the story, may find amusement in the rich- 
ness of the imagery, and the elegance of the 
versification. 

We now hasten to the grand epoch of 
the history of navigation, from whence pro- 
perly the science may be said to acquire the 
principle of certainty. 

Hitherto the voyages of the boldest and 
most skilful adventurers were conducted 
with caution, as near the shore as consisted 
with the safety of the ship and the crew. 
When the advantages of sidereal observation 
in directing the course became known, and 
for which the Greeks were indebted to the 
Phenicians, mariners ventured to take a 
wider range from the shore, and to extend 
their voyages to greater distances. At what 
precise time this application of astronomy 
to the art of sailing began, cannot be deter- 
mined; but that it was in a very early age, 
is clear from Homer's description of the 
voyage of Ulysses: 

*“ Placed at the helm, he sat, and mark’d the skies, 

Nor closed in sleep his ever-watchful eyes.” 

There view'd the Pleiads and the Northern Team, 

And great Orion's more refulgent beam ; 

‘Yo which, around the axle of the sky, 

‘The Bear po points his golden eye, 


Who shines exalted on th’ ethereal plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main.” 


Important as this guide was to those who 
traversed narrow seas, it could not encou- 
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rage men to explore the illimitable ocean. 
At length, the directive properties of the 
loadstone were discovered, and a new era 
in science commenced. To whom the 
world is indebted for the invention of the 
compass, cannot be determined. The 
French claim the honour, on the authority 
of an old provencal poet in the twelfth 
century, who, in some obscure verses, no- 
tices the powers of a black stone, that 
attracts iron, and points it in the direction 
of the star that never moves. No reliance, 
however, is to be placed upon such evi- 
dence, even though, for its support, the 
flower de luce, which is the old armorial 
bearing of the French monarchy, continue 
to be the distinctive mark of the north 
point of the compass, The general voice 
now gives the credit of discovering the 
practical use of the magnet in navigation, 
to the Italians; but here again are conflicting 
claims to be adjusted ; one party ascribing 
the invention to Flavio Gioia, a Neapo- 
litan, in 1302; while others, on better 


grounds, defend the right of Marco Polo, 
a Venetian, who lived about half a century 
before him. Marco is known to have been 
a great navigator, and to have traded 
largely with India, and even China. 

This fact raises another question, as to 
whether the mariner’s compass be of 


Oriental or European origin. It cannot be 
doubted that the polarity of the loadstone 
was known to the Chinese, when the Dutch 
and English visited that country at the end 
of the sixteenth century ; and according to 
the Jesuits, who formed a missionary esta- 
blishment there, the Chinese made use of 
the magnetized needle for nautical pur; 

as early as the year 225 of the christian 
era; besides which, they are said, on the 
same authority, to have been acquainted 
with the variation of the compass. But 
there is this difference between the compass 
of Europe and that of China. In Europe 
it has been thought the needle has its direc- 
tion to the north pole; but in China the 
south alone is considered as containing the 
attractive power. The name of the Chinese 
compass is ting-nan-ching, or the southern 
needle ; and a distinguishing mark is set 
on that point, as in the European compass 
upon the north. 

Now, the question is, whether the Chi- 
nese derived this knowledge of the use of 
the magnet from an_ intercourse with 
foreign navigators, or travellers bor- 
rowed it from them. That Marco Polo 
did visit China in the 13th century, cannot 
be doubted; and that some learned Ara- 
bians did so about the same period, is evi- 
dent from their journal published by Re- 
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naudot. If, therefore, any reliance is to be 
placed upon what they relate, the claim of 
the Chinese to this important invention is 
stronger than that of the Italians or any 
other nation. 

When the discovery became known in 
Europe, the results were soon perceived in 
the improvement of science, and the ex- 
tension of commerce. In 1360 an English 
friar and astronomer, called, from his native 
place, Nicholas of Lynn made a voyage to 
the arctic ocean, in order to prove the vir- 
tues of the magnetic influence for nautical 
purposes. But it was the Portuguese na- 
tion who took the lead in the prosecution 
of maritime discovery, after receiving the 
aid of this powerful instrument. In 1419 
they colonized Madeira, which acquisition 
was soon followed by that of the Cape de 
Verd islands, and the formation of settle- 
ments on the African continent. In 1486 
Bartholomew Diaz sailed from Lisbon with 
three ships, and advanced to twenty-four 
degrees south latitude, which was one hun- 
dred and twenty leagues beyond the track 
of former navigators, and then, stretching 
out to sea, never touched upon the coast 
again, till he was forty leagues eastward of 
the Cape which he had passed without see- 
ing it in his passage. He then proceeded 
to the river Del Infante above six degrees 
to the eastward of Agulhas, and near one 
degree beyond the Grand Cape, which on 
his return he styled the Cabo Tormentoro, 
from the tremendous storms he had en- 
countered in his circumnavigating course. 
Upon his arrival in Portugal, and making 
his report to king John the Second, that 
sagacious monarch saw at once the pros. 
pect of an opening to India, in anticipation 
of which he changed the name of the ex- 
tremity discovered by Diaz, to that of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Ten years, however, were suffered to 
elapse before the design was carried into 
effect by Vasco de Gama, who sailed from 
Lisbon, July 18, 1497, accompanied to a 
certain latitude by Diaz, and, after visiting 
Calicut, returned home, where, in 1499 he 
was joyfully welcomed by his sovereign, 
who loaded him with honours. 

Another navigator of extraordinary merit 
employed in the Portuguese service at that 
— was Martin Behem, a native of 

Yuremberg. His early studies having been 
directed to the mathematics, as he advanced 
in life he conceived the idea of a western 
continent, and was anxious to make the 
discovery. Animated by this desire, he 
applied to John the Second of Portugal, 
who became his patron, and in 1460, 
Behem landed at Fagal, on which he 
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planted a colony of Flemings. In 1484 
the king gave him some ships, with which 
he discovered Brazil, from whence he 
sailed as far as the straits of Magellan, 
which fact cannot be disputed, since the 
proofs are upon record, that he met in his 
voyage along that coast with savage tribes 
of gigantic stature, whom he called Pata- 
gonians, from the extremities of their bodies 
being covered with a skin more like that of 
the paws of the bear, than human hands 
and feet. The evidences of these discoveries 
are still existing among the archives of 
Nuremberg, where also is preserved a ter- 
restrial globe constructed by Behem, and 
on which are delineated the coasts of South 
America, which he discovered. This globe 
was made in the same year that Columbus 
sailed on his expedition ; therefore it is im- 
possible that Behem could have received 
any intelligence from him; besides which, 
the discoveries of that great man did not 
extend to the southern continent. 

The celebrated astronomer Ricciolus says 
in his Geographia Reformata, “ Christopher 
Columbus never thought of an expedition to 
the West Indies, until! his arrival at Madeira, 
where, amusing himself in delineating charts, 
he obtained information from Martin Be- 
hem, or, according as the Spanish authors 
assert, from Sanchez Hueloa, a pilot, who 


had by chance fallen in with the island of 


Dominica.” Behem died at Lisbon in 
1506, thirteen years before Magellan set out 
on his expedition, whose enterprise arose 
out of the following circumstance. 

Magellan being in the royal apartment 
at Lisbon, saw there a chart of the coast of 
of America, drawn by Behem, on which he 
conceived the idea of tracing the same 
course. Jerome Benson, who wrote a de- 
scription of America in 1550, mentions this 
chart, a copy of which Behem himself sent 
to Nuremberz, where it is still to be seen in 
the city library. 

Christopher Columbus being a native of 
the maritime state of Genoa, could not but 
feel a strong interest in the discoveries of the 
Portuguese, and a desire to partake in this 
new career of glory. He imagined that the 
eastern limits of India were not far distant 
from the western shores of Spain ; and this 
idea prompted him to undertake a voyage 
in that direction. For a considerable time 
his plan was treated with contempt by dif. 
ferent sovereigns to whom it was submitted. 
At length Columbus found a patron in Fer- 
dinand, king of Spain; and on the 3d of 
August, 1492, he sailed from Palos, in An- 
dalusia, with three small vessels, and about 
one hundred men. On the 11th, they ar- 
rived at the Canaries, and remained there 
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tll the 6th of September, when they pro- 
ceeded on their voyage, but had scarcely 
got out of sight of land, when the spirit of 
mutiny arose, which required all the forti- 
tude of the commander to prevent from de- 
stroying the enterprise. On the 11th of 
October, Columbus himself first descried a 
light like that of a candle, and at break of 
day he had the satisfaction of landing in a 
bay, where he kissed the ground, and, on 
standing, proclaimed the name of the place 
San Salvador, one of the Lucayos islands. 
This discovery was followed by several 
others, and, on the 3d of August, 1493, the 
admiral entered the port from whence he 
had set out seven months before. 

Columbus made two more voyages to 
the new world; but, though highly hon- 
oured after his first success, he was subse- 
quently treated with ingratitude by the 
Spanish government, and even robbed of 
the credit due to his memory, by Americus 
Vespucius, a Florentine, who, though he 
only followed Columbus on the same 
course, yet had his own name given to the 
discoveries of his precursor. 

Notwithstanding these additions to the 
stock of geographical knowledge, a great 
part of the habitable world remained to be 
explored. The limits of Asia on the east, 
and America on the west; the extent of 
land in the southern hemisphere ; and even 
the spherical figure of the earth, were as 
yet conjectural speculations, resting upon 
analogy and os Hence arose the ex- 
peditions, made at different periods, for 
the circumnavigation of the globe. 

Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese, was 
the first who made this attempt. He sailed 
from Seville, in Spain, on the 10th of 
August, 1519, and, in November follow- 
ing, he passed through the strait which, in 
consequence, bears his name; though here, 
as in the case of Americus Vespucius, he 
obtained an honour, which in right be- 
longed to another. This channel brought 
Magellan into the South Sea, which, on ac. 
count of its tranquil state, was denominated 
the Pacific Ocean. Magellan proceeded, 
and in March, 1521, discovered the La- 
drone Islands, so called from the thievish 
character of the inhabitants; a character 
which their descendants have retained to 
this day; Next our adventurer discovered 
the Philippines, where he perished in a 
skirmish with the natives. After this, the 
command devolved upon Sebastian del 
Cano, who passed Borneo to the Moluccas, 
from thence to Sumatra, and returned by 
the Cape of Good Hope to Seville, where 
he arrived in 1522. 

The next circumnavigator was Sir Francis 
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Drake, a native of Devonshire, who sailed 
from Plymouth on the 13th of December, 
1577; crossed the equinoctial line on the 
13th of March, 1578; passed through the 
Magellanic Straits on the 25th of Septem- 
ber. On the 25th of November he arrived 
at Macao, thence he coasted along Chili 
and Peru, to the height of 48 degrees north 
latitude, where he landed, and called the 
land New Albion, but other voyagers gave 
it the name of California. 

This bold navigator having twice doubled 
the line, returned southward, and, after 
touching at the Moluccas, he proceeded to 
the Celebes, and from thence to Java; on 
leaving which island, he steered for Europe 
by the Cape of Good Hope; and, on the 
third of November, 1580, landed at Ply- 
mouth. Queen Elizabeth ordered the 
Pelican, which had performed this voyage 
round the world, to be brought up to 
Deptford, where her Majesty went on 
board, and conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on the great commander, who had 
carried the glory of her name to the re- 
motest regions of the earth. 

The example of Drake was followed by 
Sir Thomas Cavendish, who sailed from 
Plymouth with three ships, furnished at his 
own charge, on the 2ist of July, old style, 
1586. On the 3d of January, 1587, he 
passed the Strait of Magellan, and proceed- 
ed from thence along the coast as far as 
California, where he captured a Spanish 
galleon of seven hundred tons, laden with 
gold, silver, and various other riches, with 
which he returned to England, by the Cape 
of Good Hope, and arrived at Plymouth 
on the ninth of September, 1588, 

Three years afterwards, Cavendish made 
another voyage, with five vessels; but this 
enterprise proved very unfortunate: the 
squadron separated, the commander died, 
and the rest of the ships returned, without 
being able to penetrate into the Pacific, 
owing to the tremendous storms which they 
encountered off Cape Horn. 

Oliver du Nout, a native of Utrecht, who 
departed from Rotterdam the second of 
July, 1598, on a similar object, was more 
fortunate: but the voyage was not pro- 
ductive of any important discoveries ; and 
on the 26th of August, 1601, the admiral 
entered the port he had left, having sailed 
round the globe in little less than three 
years. 

About the same time, two other Dutch- 
men, named Simon Cordes, and Sebald de 
West, sailed on a voyage of discovery, but 
the enterprise proved very disastrous to the 
adventurers, though it was attended with 
beneficial consequences to their nation. 
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The ships having been separated in a storm, 
one of them, piloted by William Adains, 
made for the coast of Japan, where the 
crew were detained prisoners, till their fate 
should be determined by the emperor. 
Adams was sent to the court, where he was 
treated with distinction, and procured the 
release of his companions, but was never 
suffered himself to quit the country. In 
1611 his friends in England received a 
letter from him, stating that he was in 
health, and in the enjoyment of every 
pleasure, except the liberty of returning to 
his own country. He died at Eaindo, in 
Japan, about the year 1620. This voyage, 
so unfortunate to individuals, laid the 
foundation of the valuable commerce which 
the Dutch were permitted exclusively to 
carry on with the Japanese, upon the ruin 
of the Portuguese trade in those seas. 

George Spilberg, a Fleming, sailed from 
the Texel on the 6th of August, 1614, and, 
after circumnavigating the globe, in a voy- 
age of three years and four months, returned 
in safety to Zealand. 

At the same time, two Dutch navigators, 
James Le Maire and William Schouten, 
entered into partnership for prosecuting a 
voyage of discovery in the southern hemi- 
sphere. They‘ accordingly sailed from the 
Texel on the 14th of June, 1614, and, on 
the 24th of January, 1616, passed through 
a strait, to which, by common consent, they 
gave the name of Le Maire, and then pro- 
ceeded round Cape Horn into the Pacific 
Ocean. After exploring the coast of Chili, 
and discovering several islands, the adven- 
turers sailed for Batavia, where their vessels 
were seized, and the commanders impri- 
soned by the president of the Dutch com- 
pany of the Indies, under the fallacious 
pretext that they sailed without a license. 
Le Maire and Schouten were put on board 
the squadron of Spilberg ; but on the voyage 
the former died, near the isle of Merrice, 
January 22, 1617. Shouten lived to revisit 
his native land, but whether he received any 
compensation for the wrongs he had sus- 
tained does not appear. 

The troubled state of England in the 
reign of Charles the First, prevented that 
unfortunate monarch from prosecuting the 
designs he had formed, of extending com- 
merce and improving nautical science. His 
sons, however, who had resided in Holland, 
turned their attention to these great objects 
after the restoration; and would, doubtless, 
have carried them fully into execution, had 
the times proved favourable to such patriotic 
undertakings. 

In 1679, Charles the Second sent Sir 
John Narborough to explore the Magellanic 
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Straits, for the purpose of forming an esta- 
blishment on the adjacent coasts; and 
opening a friendly correspondence with 
the native Indians. All the result of this 
voyage was, a more accurate acquaintance 
with the country than had been attained by 
former navigators, So much expectation, 
however, had been excited by the enter- 
prise, that when intelligence reached court 
of the arrival of Narborough in the Downs, 
the king went down to meet him at 
Gravesend. 

At the close of the same century, Wil- 
liam Dampier circumnavigated the globe, 
in four voyages; one in 1684, another in 
1688, a third in 1699, and the last in 
1708. 

In 1739, Commodore Anson was sent 
on an expedition against the Spanish set- 
tlements on the south-west coast of Ame- 
rica. After suffering many hardships, and 
losing some of his ships, this great com- 
mander doubled Cape Horn, crossed the 
Pacific, and returned by the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1744. 

The next English circumnavigator was the 
honourable John Byron, who had com- 
menced his naval career under Anson ; but 
his ship, the Wager, was lost on the Terra 
del Fuego. After living some time with 
the Indians, he made his way to Lima, 
from whence he obtained a passage to 
England. 

George the Third, on his accession, di- 
rected his thoughts to the important object 
of nautical discovery in the south, being 
persuaded that there must be land in that 
immense region, correspondent with the 
continents of the north. In order, there- 
fore, to determine this point, Mr. Byron, 
with the title of commodore, was appointed 
to command two ships, with which he sailed 
from the Downs, June the 91st, 1764. 
After forming an intercourse with the Pata- 
gonians, a yvigantic race on the coast of 
South America, Byron passed through the 
Straits of Mayellan, crossed the South Sea, 
discovered five islands, to one of which he 
gave his own name, and on the 9th of May, 
1766, returned to England. 

Captain Carteret and Wallis were next 
employed to traverse the same ocean, 
where they separated in tempestuous wea- 
ther; buat each commander continued to 
prosecute the object of the enterprise with 
zeal, and both added to the stock of geo- 
graphical knowledge ; Wallis, by the dis- 
covery of the Friendly Islands, and Carteret 
by that of the Sandwich and Admiralty 
Islands. About the same time Bougain- 
ville, a French navigator, sailed from Nantz, 
and, after discovering the Southern Cy- 
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clades and the New Hebrides, returned to 
Europe in March 1769. 

The illustrious Cook was the next who 
enlarged the field of science. His first 
voyage, in 1768, had two objects; one to 
convey the astronomers appointed to make 
their observations on the transit of Venus 
at Otaheite; the other, to explore the 
coasts of New Holland, and the different 
islands scattered over the Pacific Ocean. 
The success which attended this enterprise 
induced government to send out the great 
commander on a second expedition ; and 
finally, on a third voyage ; but afier explor- 
ing the utmost boundaries of the Southern 
Sea, and thrice circumnavigating the globe, 
he was cut off by the savages of Owhyhee, 
one of the Sandwich islands, on the 14th of 
January 1779. 

Here we shall close this Essay on the 
rise and progress of navigation ; reserving 
what relates to the discovery of particular 
lands to a future disquisition on the history 
of geography. 

—_@——__. 


CELFSTIAL PHENOMENA.—DEC. 1831. 


The Sun enters the tropical sign Capri- 
corn on the 22nd, at 6 minutes past 1 in the 
afternoon, when the winter quarter com- 
mences: his semi-diameter on the 1st is 
16 minutes 15 seconds and 4 tenths; and 
on the 25th, 16 minutes 17 seconds and 
7 tenths, 

The moon is new on the 4th, at 48 
minutes past 7 in the morning ; enters her 
first quarter on the 12th, at 22 minutes past 
11 in the morning ; she is full on the 19th, 
at 10 minutes past 5 in the morning; and 
enters her last quarter on the 25th, at 10 
minutes past 12 at night. 

The following conjunctions of the moon 
and fixed stars are attended with occulta- 
tions : 2 & Ceti on the 15th, at 33 minutes 
38 seconds past 7 in the morning ; p Ceti 
on the 16th, at 42 minutes 33 seconds 
past 2 in the morning ; Jf Tauri on the 
same day, at 46 minutes 10 seconds 
past 9 in the evening, y Tauri on the 
17th, at 8 minutes past 5 in the evening; 
a Tauri, or Aldebaran, on the same evening, 
at 20 minutes 54 seconds past 11; and 
Regulus on the 23rd, at 12 minutes 39 
seconds past 7 in the morning. The moon 
passes near the Georgian on the morning 
of the 9th, and near Saturn on the 24th. 

The planet Mercury arrives at his greatest 
elongation on the 25th. The beautiful planet 
Venus is a conspicuous object in the eastern 
hemisphere during the mornings ; she passes 
near « Virginis on the 11th, and 4 % Libre 
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on the 31st. On the 18th, she arrives at 
her greatest elongation, Mars is seen ap- 
proaching the Scorpion: he passes near « 
Libre on the 14th; near \ Libre on the 
18th; and near 1 and 2 6 Scorpionis on the 
23rd; he is also visible in the mornings. 
Jupiter still continues an interesting object 
during the evenings ; there are two visible 
emersions of his first satellite this month—on 
the 7th, at 15 minutes 11 seconds past 7 in 
the evening; a! on the 23rd, at 35 mi- 
nutes 2 seconds past 5 in the evening: also 
an emersion of the third satellite on the 9th, 
at 32 minutes 29 seconds past 5 in the 
evening; and an immersion of the same 
satellite, at 4 minutes 11 seconds past 6 in 
the evening of the 16th. Saturn is in quad- 
rature with the Sun at 45 minutes past 2 in 
the afternoon of the 7th: he is situated un- 
der B, 3, and $ Leonis; and on the 24th 
is sationary near  Leonis. The Georgian 
passes near 3 Capricorni on the 9th. 
W.R, Birr. 
Chatteris, July 19th, 1831. 





POETKY. 


ON THE NATIVITY, OR, ADVENT OF THE 
MESSIAH. 


Tuk Temple is closed, the banners are furl’d, 

That spread desolation through all the wide world; 

For peace to Augustns, the Parthian bows, 

And the sword and the spear are converted to 
ploaghs. 


The eagles are fled, and the turtle-dove coos, 
And soon shall the sceptre depart from the Jews ; 
An era is come, all the prophets foresaw — 

‘The dawn of salvation, the end of the law. 


With the tide of past ages have rolled along 
The weeks long foretold in prophetical song : 
The truth of Jehovah hath furnish’d the bail— 
There shall not an atow of prophecy fail. 


Old sages proud systems of ethics had raised, 
And temples bad risen and altars had blaz'd ; 
Priest, oracle, wise men, and poets combin’d, 
Still Athens was dark, and Minerva was blind. 


Nor less was the Jew, though in Salem's fair fane 
The law was unrolled, and hecatombs slain ; 
Robed Levites might chant, but the glory had fled, 
No Spirit attended the letter when read. 


And dark was the priesthood, and blind was the 


seer, 

Though all but the God of the temple was there ; 
The glorv bad vanish’d, the shadow and rite 
Were but as a glow-worm or fire-fly by night. 


The cold-hearted scribe, and the Pharisee, proud 
Of bis trumpeted alms-deeds, bestow’d in a crowd ¢ 
Walk’d the temple's fair courts, from the people 


apart, 
And scorned the crowd, in the pride of their heart. 


Whatever their worship, gods, temple, or creed, 

Roth the Romans and Greeks were in similar need ; 

No light, life, or peace, could their systems dis- 
close, 

Hence the world was all dark, when the Day-star 
arose. 


Vet still there were godiv who secretly prav'd, 
Hope cheered the heart, though the vision delay'd. 
Faith fix'd its bright eve on fair prophecy’s page, 
And saw through the gloom a new covenant age. 
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And now is fulfill’d the prophetical years, 

A Christ, the Desire of all nations, appears! 
Over the deep azure gloom of the east, from afar 
The sages beheld his nativity star. 


O promise of ages, thy coming we hail! 

Though Salem, Law, Temple, Priest, Liturgy fail, 
Around our green planet, ’mong Gentiles aud Jews 
Thy name shall be music to every muse. 


For me thou hast long been a theme, dearest Lord! 

Though my harp is grown old, and its strings out 
of chord ; 

Yet still as my fingers sweep o’er the worn wire, 

Thy name shall the sweetest emotions inspire! 


Ve angels, who sung at the birth-hour of time, 

Ere the spheres had begun their melodious chime ; 
Shout! shout! while the seraphim echo the lay, 
That Godhead is cloth'd in a garment of clay! 


The grandeur and glory that monarchs assume, 
The diamonds of Ind’ or the parple of Rome, 
The Bethlehem infant can nobly disown; 

A stable his palace, a manger his throne. 


Sublimely he stoops who the universe sways, 
The intinite God is an infant of days ; 

Be humble, my reason! while faith shall adore, 
The mystery seraphim dare not explore ! 


When the beautiful earth and the heavens were 
made, 

Ané day was divided by sunshine and shade ; 

No wonder like this in creation I trace— 

© the wonderful depth of adorable grace ! 


Letthe stars in their courses,the waves as they roll, 
Let the winds waft the tidings to each glit’ring pole ; 
Let systems by science unnam'd and unknown, 

His advent proclaim, Lis omnipetence own. 


O yes, though an infant in Bethlehem’s vale, 
His kingdom shall prosper, bis triumphs prevail, 
Over valleys of roses, and mountains of snow, 
Till all the redeemed, the Redeemer shall know! 


Then, joy in his advent, ye children of light! 

While time’s rapid chariot rolls onward its flight ; 

Though ice bind the streamlet, and snow caps the 
bill, 

There is peace upon earth, and to mortals good will ' 


J. MARSDEN. 
THE ABSENT ONE. 


Ir was a beaateous morn. The sun peep'd forth, 

And by his beams dissever'’d light from dark. 

No clouds bedimm’d heav'n’s fair and lovely arch : 

Larks carol’d forth their merry symphonies ; 

And hosts of warblers charm’d me with their songs ; 

Each blade of grass a pearly drop of dew 

Sustained. The rose emitted odours, sweet 

As though some breeze had swept Arabia’s shore ; 

And wrapt me in its spicy breath. Nature 

Is big with bliss, unutterable bliss ; 

And cries in strains too lond to be unheard, 

“ Man, taste and feel the bliss thy Maker gives.” 

Fain would I taste ; but, ah! my heart recoils 

To quaff such nectar, far from thee my All 

On earth, whose smile lights up my ev'ry joy. 

O wert thou by my side! then should I trip 

The mead, with pleasure thrilling in my breast: 

Then would we cull the wildest, sweetest flow'rs, 

And view the lambkins gambol on the plain ; 

Or, watching Phebus while he mounts the skies, 

Our hearts should glow with praise, while, neath 
the shade 

Of some fair tree, we touched our tuned lyre, 

And hymned Jehovah’s might, and pow’r, and love. 


————— J.W. 
WEEP NOT FOR THE DEAD. 


Weep not for those who, number’d with the dead, 
Are free from worldly cares and earthly ills! 
They through this dreary vale of tears are led 

‘To mansions on the everlasting hills! 


Hush’d is the storm—vain the oppressor's darg— 
A love paternal all their toil hath blest 

And, oh! in that fair clime, the broken heart 
Lies still, and s}umbers in eternal rest 
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Far from the din of this tumultuous scene, 
They view their God with unbeclouded eyes ; 
Safe upon his supporting arm they lean, 
And walk among the flowers of paradise! 


Weep not for these ; but rather for the doom 
Oi those who, reft of each endearing tie, 
Still struggle in a course of sin and gloom, 
Without a hope that bids them dare io die. 
W. P. Sparks. 


a 


LINES ON THE SETTING SUN, 


(Oceasioned by a delightful evening walk, at South 
Ockenden, Essex, June 1831.) 


Pensive | sat, and saw him steal away, 
And hide his face, and shut the gates of day. 
Faint and still fainter were the beams he threw, 
Longer and longer still the shadows grew. 
The clouds retired, and, brightening o'er his head, 
Blushed holiest honours on his reyal bed. 
He seemed like one just parting from his friend, 
As though he grieved the intercourse should end. 
Ere while he kissed the grass—alone the trees, 
Bright with his glory, glisten in the breeze, 
I could have wished to ask him still to stay, 
But knew it vain—lo! basting on his way, 
The trees and hedge-rows round are sombring o'er, 
“Adieu sweet sun!” I said, 1 looked,but saw no more, 
Thus "tis with life, thought I ; gladsome we rise, 
And joyful urge our journey through the skies, 
But soon descending from our mid-day height, 
Quenched are our fires, extinguished is our light. 
SuddenI cried,“ Yon sun shall vet adorn, 
Shall bless and beautify to-morrow’s morn. 
Ay, and my sun shall yet rejoice to see 
A brighter rising in eternity.” 

Hammersmith, Sept. 1831. 





Review.— The Works of the Rev. Robert 
Hall, A M. Published under the super- 
intendence of OlinthusGregory,L.L.D., 
F. R. A. S. Vol. II. 8vo. 495. 
Holdsworth and Ball. London. 1831. 


Tars volume is almost exclusively of a con- 
troversial character. It does not, however, 
wear that forbidding aspect which too fre- 
quently frowns upon the reader, in the 
polemic page. Mr. Hall well knew how to 
distinguish between argument and declama- 
tion ; and how to direct his artillery against 
what he conceived to be erroneous, without 
disfiguring his animad versions with invidious 
personalities. 

The two subjects examined and discussed 
in this volume are, “ Terms of communion ; 
and the difference between christian baptism 
and the baptism of John.” These, the au- 
thor has examined in all their amplitude, 
and, in his own masterly way, embodied 
every argument of importance that can fairly 
be urged in favour of the doctrine which he 
defends. The spirit in which he writes is 
every where amiable ; and, although keen 
and caustic observations frequently occur, 
they are always directed against the theories 
which he opposes, and not against the au- 
thors on whose works he animad verts. 

Nor does Mr. Hall content himself with 
merely stating what may be advanced in 
favour of his own views. He examines the 
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opposite arguments, and gives to objections 
all their force. These, and his replies, now 
appear together, so that the reader, having 
both before him, can estimate the weight of 
each, and exercise his judgment, in yielding 
to the conviction of his mind. Mr. Hall is 
a candid arguer, being always careful to 
build on a firm foundation, and never, we 
believe, designedly, to draw an inference 
which his premises will not fairly support. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that this 
volume will be less interesting to general 
readers than the first and third, which are 
already before the world. Nevertheless, to 
such as feel an interest in the baptismal and 
sacramental controversies, its importance 
will be honoured with a decided superiority. 
This will arise from a locality of feeling, 
from which, perhaps, no members of a reli- 
gious community were ever wholly free ; 
and from a long-cherished persuasion, that 
the subjects discussed are of the utmost 
moment. The topics, on the contrary, in- 
troduced in the other volumes, being more 
general in their application, will command 
a more extended field of operation, and find 
admirers among multitudes by whom this 
volume will be but partially read. 

The occasions, therefore, being so very 
dissimilar and diversified, nothing can be 
inferred from either, in favour, or to the 
disadvantage, of the author's talents. The 
writer who scrutinizes an atom, may not be 
inferior in abilities to him who analyzes a 
world. In all such cases, the subject must 
be distinguished from the man. 

But, independently of these local circum- 
stances, in looking through this volume, we 
find the same extensive range of thought, 
the same strength of reasoning, the same 
shining clearness of ideas, and the same 
elegant turn of expression, that characterize 
his other compositions. In short, we can- 
not find a paragraph in which we may not 
trace the intellect, spirit, and language, of 
the late Robert Hall. 


—— 


Review.— The Amulet for 1832: a Chris- 
tian and Literary Remembrancer. Edited 
by S.C. Hall. 12mo. pp.318. Wesley 
and Davis, London. 


. 
Srx years have united their testimony in 
favour of this splendid annual, and, by their 
high encomiums on its varied merits, have 
excited an expectation which the seventh 
year has been laid under an obligation to 


gratify. This is certainly a task of no com- 
mon magnitude; but arduous as it may ap- 
pear, the Amulet which is intertded to 
enliven the commencement of 1832, is fully 
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prepared to undergo the most rigorous in- 
vestigation. 

The engravings of former years will de- 
rive an important acquisition from the plates 
of this volume, several of which are designed 
with exquisite taste, and executed with con- 
summate skill. From these it would not be 
difficult to make some pleasing selections ; 
but where all are beautiful, the attempt in 
most cases would appear invidious. We 
cannot, however, avoid noticing with parti- 
cular attention, “* The Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry and her Son.” The ease and atti- 
tude of their positions, display nature in 
some of her more elegant and graceful 
forms. Every feature teems with life; and 
from each countenance smiling intelligence 
emanates. The engraving is by Rolls, from 
a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

On its numerous articles, very little need 
be said. It contains a due proportion of 
prose and verse, furnished in general by 
well-known literary characters. These com- 
positions are adapted to the occasion, in- 
cluding cheerfulness without levity, and 
inculcating characteristic delineations in lan- 
guage that has neither a forbidding sound 
nor a repulsive aspect. 

The reputation of the Amulet is so firmly 
established, that all attempts to expatiate 
on its excellencies will be wholly super- 
fluous. We shall therefore turn to its pages, 
and introduce to our readers, in an abridged 
form, 

“* The Betrothed: A i 7% Times of Maria Theresa. 
w L. 


“ The empress and her daughter stood together: 
alike, singularly alike, as they were, in height, in the 
same high, finely-cut features, the same clear blue 
eyes, the same fair Saxon complexion; yet the like 
ness, which seemed so ep at the first look, became 
almost a contrast as that look was prolonged into 
observation. It was noi the difference of age, for the 
mother’s eye was as bright, and her cheek as rich in 
colour, as her daughter's; but the sweetness which 
was in Maria \heresa’s smile only, \was in every 
line of the archduchess’s face. Both were splendidly 
dressed—the young princess as a bride; the diamond 
tiara was surmounted by a chaplet of orange flowers, 
the white velvet train embroidered with pearls, and a 
veil of silver tissue fel! almost to her feet. 

* At the upper end of the room was a purple canepy, 
which had been raised over a temporary altar; - 
wards this the empress led her daughter, and the 
shadow of the canopy fell dark on the young bride. 
But where was the bridegroom’ Miles and miles 
away. The royal lover woos by an envoy, and wins 
by atreaty. In bis place, his ambassador stood forth ; 
the ceremony proceeded, and, at its close, the ambas- 
sador dropped on his knee, and kissed the hand of the 
Duchess of Parma. Josepha turued, and would have 
knelt to her mother, but this the empress prevented, 
and, folding her in her arms, pressed her lips to her 
brow, and wished her many years of happiness, 

* The Marquis di Placentia now gave a signal to an 
attendant, and a page stepped forward with a casket ; 
its contents the ambassador again knelt to offer to his 
pew sovereign. It was the portrait of the Duke of 
Parma, fastened to a chain of brilliants. ‘The empress 
herself took the picture, and placed it around her 
danghter’s neck. 

“* Many others of the court were now admitted to 
offer their congratulations; and it was late in the day 
before the Duchess of Parma could be permitted to 
retire. Weary with fatigue, and oppressed by heat, 
Josepha gladly withdrew to her own chamber. Sum- 
moning Ser attendants, she hastened to put off her 
cumbrous dress. 

***1 will put on my canoness robe,’ said the duchess ; 
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a costume frequently worn both by herself and 
sisters, 
“* Nay, exclaimed Pauline, a favourite attendant, 
; net black upon your wedding day, it is so very un- 
ucky ! 

* ‘The princess persisted, and, after helping her on 
with the loose black silk robe, at her command, Pau- 
line withdrew. Josepha seated herseif by the open 
casement, and for the first time gazed ou the minia- 
ture she wore. ‘he duke’s face was one of uncom- 
mon beauty and intelligence ; the softness of the en- 
amel and the skill of the painter might have added 
something tp the beauty, but you felt the expression 
was copied, not given. 

“ The bride felt a sense of happiness and security 
steal over her as she watched the open and kindly 
meaning of the eyes, that seemed to answer to her 
own. Suddenly a strain of music floated upon the 
air ; it was from a baud belonging to the palace, and 
they played a slow aod beautiful Italian air. There 
were words belonging to the song---Josepha knew 
them.- they spoke of passiovate and happy love ; she 
blushed as she glanced at the portrait, and then 
leaned back, hal? to listen to the distant tones, and 
half to dream of the future, as the young dream when 
hope prophesies by the imagination. She was yet lost 
in fantasies so vivid, that truth itself seemed not so 
actual, when the door of her apartment slowly opened, 
and she started from her seat -in wonder to see the 
empress. Maria |heresa was cold and haughty in 

er cencrol manner; one too who brooked not that 
her i should meet with question ; much less oppo- 
sition : little marvel was it, therefore, that her ehtid 
rose with »» attitude of deference raiher than affec 
tion. Buc ser mother’s manner was kind even to soft 
ness; ond when Josepha drew forwards the large 
arm chair, she refused it, and, gently taking her 
danghter’s hand, placed herself too in the window 
seat. 

“* Those books are Italian, and the music [ hear 
in the distance is Italian. Ah, my child, even now 
you are striving to forget us' Alas! our station too 
much separates those gentler ties, which, in lowlier 
life, binds so closely! How often muat 1, even to 
you, my own beloved girl, have seemed stern and 
severe; for I know a life of anxiety and struggle 
leaves its own harshness behind. But when, Jeeamhe, 
in avother country you think of your mother, remem- 
ber with what difficulties that mother has had to 
contend.’ 


* Josepha's aly answer was to catch the hand, now 
y 


placed caressingly amid her beautifulj air, and, to 
cover it with kisses, ay, and also ‘ears 

“* A parting like ours,’ resumed the empress, ‘ is 
like one beside the grave; let it be in all love and 
charity. Forgive me, my child, if aught of reproach 
you have against your mother.’ 

“ The duchess flung herself at Maria Theresa's 
feet. ‘ Nay, forgive me, my beloved and revered 
parent, if ever the petulance of my age has caused me 
to forget the love and duty Lowed! Bless me, my 
mother !’ 

** God bless you, my beloved Josepha!’ said the 
empress tenderly and solemnly. 

“ The pause of feeling in both was broken by Maria 
Theresa looking at the minieture of the Duke of 
Parma. ‘ | like the expression of this face---it agrees 
with what I have heard of his character; and yet, 
when | think of the distance which will be between, 
I seem to dread thus trusting your happiness beyond 
my control. As yet, you know so little the dangers 
and difficulties of a situation like yours.’ 

*“** But, my mother,’ said the duchess, ‘ surely I 
might be aided by your knowledge.’ ‘ The young 
submit not willingly to be guided by the old. Youth 
has but a half experience---it has seen but the bright 
side, and makes no allowance for the coming shadows. 
How often have | known the sage counsels which 
wonld bave averted danger, treated, not only with 
indifference, but even scorn '’ 

* * But not by me,’ exclaimed her hearer earnestly ; 
* your words will be treasured in my heart like gold.’ 

“ * My dearest Josepha, | doubt your will to obey 
me as little as | de your love; but | fear the natural 
thoughtlessress of youth. I would almost now regret 
that an unwillingness to weich down the bright brief 
period of your life has prevented my depressing vour 
young spirits by ever communicating the weight on 
my own mind. I have been over prudent , I fear you 
are ill fitted to meet all the exigencies of your novel 
situation, Beautiful, and with a wind like yours, (I 
have observed its powers, Josepha, more than you 
may deem), your influence over your husband must 
be—will be—absolnte. ‘lhink not, dearest child, that 
I undervalue your desire to know and follow the 
right; but oh, that 1 could give you some of my ex- 
perience '’ . 

“Can you not, dear mother and sovereign’? You 
know not how reverentially | should hear, and how 
carefully I should follow, your advice" 
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This was the very point to which the empress 
wished to bring her daughter. lirst kissing the beau- 
tiful face, which was bent towards her in the earnest- 
ness of eutreaty, she began speaking. At first her 
listener seemed to yield the most earnest and confid- 
ing attention ; gradually the eloquent counteoance of 
the duchess changed to surprise, wonder, doubt, and, 
finally, to almost indignation. 

* “Say vo more,’ exclaimed Josepha, throwing her- 
self at the empress’s feet: ‘ register every act, pene- 
trate into every thought, of my husbaad's, to give 
prompt iotelligence of them to the court of Austria! 
seek affection, the better to betray it! Is this—can 
this—be my duty to ~ | husband, or my lover ’’ 

“* Nay,’ interrupted her mother, repressing the 
indignation already darkening in her eyes, ‘ 1 was 
not prepared for this bars: of romance.’ 

“* Madam,’ saith the duchess, slowly rising from 
her knee,‘ the task of a spy is no task for your 
daughter. 

Her figure was drawn to its utmost height, her 
brow was contracted ; the likeness between herself 
and her mother was stronger than ever, and in that 
likeness Maria Jheresa saw an end to her well-laid 
scheme of making the bride of the Duke of Parmaa 
tool in her hands. 

** Truly,’ said she, with a scornful smile, ‘ this 
ducal coronet has turned your head. Wilfal and dis- 
obedient! We speak on this subject no more.’ 

“* Not in anger, my mother, exclaimed Josepha, 
striving to detain her—not in anger must you part 
from me!’ 

“ Coldly the empress disengaged her hand: their 
eyes met; and the young princess staggered back, at 
the stern and deadly resentment in the pale tace of 
Maria Theresa, and sank on the window seat. 

*“* It is broken,’ said Josepha faintly, as the chain 
to which hung the portrait of the Duke of Parma fell 
in glittering fragments at her side. It had caught to 
the empress’s dress, and was shattered. Ihe young 
duchess leaned against the casement, and wept. 

* The evening came on, and deepened into night. 
Still did Josepha fancy she could see the threatening 
brow of the empress, pale with anger. Solitude be- 
came insupportable, and she called her attendants, 
But human faces and human voices were of no avail 
against the terror which every moment seemed to 
weigh more heavily on her spirits. With hurried and 
yet timid steps, starting, though she knew not why, at 
the least noise, Josepha began to pace the room. A 
low rap at the door interrupted her walk, and the con 
fessor of the empress entered the apartment. 

“ He approached the duchess, and said, as he looked 
at her black dress,‘ | rejoice to see, my daughter, you 
have not waited for me to remind you of the pious 
duty to-night calls upon you to fulfil.’ 

“* What do you mean, father” said the princess 
faintly, ‘ | changed my dress on account of the heat.’ 

“* Thad hoped, my daughter, it was in voluntary 
humiliation ; il] do the gay robes of the bride suit 
with the meek prayers to be offered in the presence of 
the dead.’ 

“** | pray you to speak your meaning at once |" and 
Josepha grew pale as marble. 

“* Your royal highness knows it is your turn to 
watch and pray by the tomb of the archduchess 
Caroline.’ 

“ Josepha sank fainting against the wainscot of the 
rooms. ‘ The empress will never permit it,’ cried 
Pauline, as she sprang to support her mistress ; ‘ why, 
we all know that the archduchess died of the small 
pox, and not a creature will enter the chapel.’ 

“T have her grace’s commands, who wills that so 
pious a duty be not neglected. 1am sent by her even 
now to conduet the Duchess of Parma to pay the last 
duty to her illustrious house.’ 


“* Your father— oo to him,’ getynens the girl, 


* but I know that will be of no avail. 
see your mother herself!’ 

_ “*T have seen her,” said the duchess—* we parted 
just now.’ Pauline hid her face in her hands. 

“* 1] wait your highness’s pleasure to conduct you 
te the chapel.’ Josepha rose, and prepared to follow. 

“** | will go with you. At night and alone—it is 
too terrible! said the affectionate girl. 

“* Her highness’s vigil must be solitary ; thus it has 
ever been " replied the priest. 

*“ Josepha descended to the chapel ; as it opened it 
shewed the thick hot atmosphere, through which the 
dim tapers seemed scarcely able to penetrate. They 
saw her kneel before the altar, and the doors were 
closed. Late in the night was it before the royal 
council broke up ; then, not till then, did Pauline suc- 
ceed in conveying the intelligence to the emperor, 
that his favonrite dauchter had passed the night be- 
side the infectious tomb of her cousin. He rushed 
himeelf to the chapel; and there was the duchess as 
they left her, kneeling before the altar,—and her face 
bowed iv prayer. She had fallen a little forward, so 
that the steps supported her. ‘They spoke--but she 
answered not; they raised her in their arms-—-but 
found she was dead.”—p, 257. 


conjure you, 
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Review.—The Amethyst or Christian's 
Annual, for 1832. Edited by Richard 
Huie, M.D., and Robert Kaye Greville, 
L. L. D. 12mo. pp. 372. Simpkin and 
Co. London. 


Tue character of this publication is unequi- 
vocally avowed in the preface. Its preten- 
sions are moderate, but nothing is promised 
which the editors have not amply fulfilled. 
It has all the external decorations which 
distinguish our most celebrated annuals, but 
without that profusion of internal embellish- 
ments for which they are indebted to the 
engraver’s art. 

In the frontispiece, Abel offering his sa- 
crifice is a beautiful specimen of graphic 
excellence, in which much is expressed, but 
more is left to be supplied by the reader’s 
imagination. The humble attitude in which 
Abel appears is emblematical of his piety, 
and the lambent flame which, ascending 
from the altar, consumes the sacrifice, strongly 
denotes the divine approbation. 

The Amethyst is exclusively religious in 
its character; but nothing dull, monotonous, 
or ascetic, is to be found in its pages. The 
articles, about forty-five in number, are 
from the pens of able authors, many of 
whom are well known ; and those that have 
been supplied by writers whose names are 
less generally familiar, will, by no means, 
dishonour those with whom they are associ- 
ated. The prose, which greatly exceeds the 
verse in quantity, consists of historical deli- 
neations, essays on important subjects, bio- 
graphical sketches, and interesting narra- 
tives. The poetical effusions are purely 
religious, and display a highly respectable 
degree of talent. 

We have not room for extracts from this 
new competitor for public approbation ; but 
its character is so decidedly satisfactory, that 
we doubt not it will be honoured with a 
due degree of patronage by the genuine 
friends of unadulterated christianity. We 
cannot give the character of the Amethyst 
in language more appropriate, than in the 
following, which is thus expressed by the 
editors : 


* But while, in sinless compliance, as they trust, 
with the taste of the day, they have thus adopted a 
prevailing form of publication, it bas been their 
undivided aim to render their work subservient to 
the advancement of pure and undefiled religion, by 
soliciting the aid of those friends only, whose views 
of divine truth were sound and evangelical, as well 
as by rejecting such pieces, whether anonymous 
or accredited, as were in the slightest degree dan- 
gerons or doubtful in their tendency, 

“ The setting of the Amethyst is plain; but the 
metal i« pure, and the gem itself is genuine. Both, 
therefore, are caiculated to retain theiz value and 
their lustre, long after the tinselled and ephemeral 
toys of more fashionable literature have glittered 
their little hour,and been forgotten.”—Pref.viii.--ix. 
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Review.— The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 
Edited by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
Westley and Davis, 


for 1832. 
12mo. p. 221. 
London, 


TuovuGH not altogether inattentive to the 
flight of time, we were somewhat surprised 
on finding, while glancing over the pre- 
face, that the fifth volume of this neat little 
annual was then open before us. Time, 
however, has not yet exhausted the re- 
sources whence the materials of this series 
are supplied ; for we perceive, on inspec- 
tion, that the engraver still retains his art 
undiminished by exercise, and that the 
talents of the authors are in healthful vigour. 

Among the engravings, the Dead Robin 
is our favourite. The sorrowful counte- 
nance of one child, and the half-concealed 
face of the other, with the lifeless bird ly- 
ing on its back before them, display some 
fine touches of natural sympathy and feel- 
ing ; and the deserted cage with its open 
door, is calculated to heighten the effect. 
The poem connected with the death of the 
bird, from the pen of L. E. L., is exquisitely 
wrought, and every way worthy the talents 
of this Parnassian lady. The whole of its 
embellishments consists of eight copper- 
plates, and sixteen wood engravings, by 
various authors. 

The prose articles are written with such 
chastened sprightliness, that their authors 
have contrived to secure the attention of 
the reader, without assailing his morals, 
or administering to a vitiated taste. The 
Spider, contains some curious and philo- 
sophical observations on this insect and its 
web. The “Not” family is an allegory 
both humorous and instructive. In_ this 
tale, “ Will Not,” “Can Not,” “ Did Not,” 
“Said Not,” and “ May Not,” make their 
appearance in turn, and invite thé reader 
personally to apply the moral which they 
teach. In the history of Mabel Dacre’s 
first lesson, many a young lady may per. 
ceive her own picture, though she may 
not be altogether pleased with the likeness. 
Boyish Threats, is an interesting tale. Se- 
veral other stories are well conceived, and 
execyted with ability. The Young Tra- 
veller, in particular, entertains and instructs 
us with an account of his adventures, and 
with what he had hoth seen and heard 
while visiting foreign countries. 

Bat amongst these tales, narratives, dia- 
logues, delineations, and adventures, our 
highest tribute of respect must be awarded 
to Mrs. 8. C. Hall, for her very amusing 
anecdotes of birds. Of these, the fair 
authoress has furnished a goodly variety, 
some of which are whimsical, others truly 
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astonishing, and all evincing, by their saga- 
city and peculiar instincts, the wisdom and 
guidance of an over-ruling Providence. 
la this collection, Mrs Hall has incorpo- 
rated the natives of various countries and 
climates, furnished an outline of the natural 
history of each species, and, in the aggre- 
gate, presented the youthful reader with a 
pleasing compendium of foreign and do- 
mestic ornithology. 


ne 
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1. Enthusiasm, and other Poems, by 
Susanna Strickland, now Mrs. Moodie, 
(Smith, London,) are entitled to a more 
extended review than our room will allow. 
“ Enthusiasm,” “ Fame,” and “ The Child’s 
First Grief,” we have perused with much 
interest and satisfaction. The language is 
elegant, flowing, and perspicuous, and the 
sentiments are worthy of the diction in 
which they are embodied. They uniformly 
inculcate virtuous principles, and in their 
results terminate with some pointed expres. 
sion calculated to leave a valuable impres- 
sion on the mind. 

2. West Indian Slavery delineated, 
and the British Christian’s Duty enforced, 
&c. By Thomas Jackson, (Bourne, Be- 
mersley,) is a brief digest of this horrid 
system, which none but bad men wish to 
see perpetuated. It is the misfortune of 
the human mind to grow callous, as it 
becomes familiar with scenes of injustice 
and cruelty. Soldiers accustomed to fields 
of carnage, lose the proper estimate of human 
life; and in the West Indies, the sound of 
the whip, and the cries of the tortured 
negro, are heard with stupid indifference. 
Even in England, we have heard so much 
of outrage on human nature practised in the 
colonies, that in every new publication on 
negro slavery, we expect to find unheard-of 
atrocities, exhibiting mutilation, blood, and 
murder in every page, We grieve to say, 
that in this publication, such expectations 
will be fearfully gratified. Mr. Jackson, 
in the first place, adverts to the slave-trade 
which has been abolished; and, in the 
second, conducts us to slavery in its 
various branches, as it now exists in the 
West Indies. This is a valuable pub- 
lication, communicating within a narrow 
compass, and at a low price, a general and 
luminous view of this diabolical system. 
We regret that the author has not appointed 
any agent in London. 

3. An Awakening Call to the Uncon- 
verted, by the Rev. Samuel Corbyn, and 
The Bible its Own Witness, (Religious 
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Tract Society London,) are two very in- 
teresting little publications. The former is 
a reprint from 1677, but the latter is 
of modern date; the former is argu- 
mentative, and replete with vigorous im- 
pulse, the latter exemplifies the sacred 
influence of divine grace. 

4. The Magnet, and Periodical Re- 
view for October, 1831, (Groombridge, 
London,) is a respectable commencement 
of a small periodical, but time will be 
necessary to give it a permanent cha- 
racter, 

5. The Teacher's Manual, by W. F. 
Lloyd, (Sunday School Union, London, ) 
we have already noticed, while passing 
through two preceding editions. The third 
is now before us, revised and enlarged. 
This book contains much useful matter, 


and is worthy the attention of every Sunday- 
school teacher. 
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Street Smoking. —We vever seé a person indulging 
in this very unpolite practice in the public street, but 
our bowels yearn within us for the lamentable state 
of his intellect. ere are only two classes amongst 
street smokers—namely, pappies and blackzua ds. 
You will know the former by their bushy hair, goggle 
eyes, and emaciated jaws; they cenerally appear in 
crowded thoroughfares, with a cigar in their teeth, 
through which smoke and impiety issue without in 
termission. [he second class wear very light slip- 
pers, smoke fearfully black cutties. and keep the one 
eye on your fob. while the other is reclining on your 
breast-pocket. There is no doubt, however that 
some respectable persons may be found who take a 
cigar in the street, but these, being so few in number, 
compared with the classes we have described, they 
should really show their deference to public opinion, 
and that they have a sense of their own honoar and 
character, by desisting from a practice in which so 
many of the opposite character indulge. Bakers and 
sweeps—greatiy superior men to most of the street 
smokers—are obliged, by the police regulations, to 
keep at a distance from thronged pavements; and we 
think the police would do well to mitigate the public 
nuisance complained of, by compelling every person 
with a cigar in his mouth to take his place among 
the destial on the canseway.-—Scotsman. 

Slave Population —Py the official retarns from our 
colonies, it appears that the decrease in our slave 
population. for the last ten years, amounted to up 
wards of 45,000. 

Emancipation.—Upwards of four hundred slaves 
were emancipated by the covernment of Martinique, 
upon the anniversary of the king’s fete, St. Philip's 

ay. 

Slavery.—The late Rev. Matthew ‘Tate, of Beaufort, 
in South Carolina, made his will a short time ago. and 
three days previous to his death he added to it an 
exceedingly long codicil, in his own hand writing, in 
which there is the following paragraph :—*‘ I enjoin it 
upon my executors to publish it in all the newspapers 
in Charlestown, that | departed this life under the 
full persuasion, that if I died in possession of a slave, 

I should not conceive myself admissible into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Abernethy Biscuit.—The public are deceived, by 
supposing that a certain bisenit was the favourite 
breakfast and luncheon of Mr. Abernethy, whose 
name it bears; because the baker who invented it was 
named Abernethy. We venture to affirm that no 
such article ever entered the worthy professor's sto- 
mach ; and we know, that what are called tops and 
bottoms were his choice, soaked in tea, or eaten dry. 
— Metropolitan Magazine. 

Triwnph of Ignorance.—The form of Galileo's ab- 
juration is as follows :—‘“ I, Galileo, in the seventieth 
year of my age, brought personally to justice, being 
on my knees, and having before my eyes the fear of 
the holy evangelists, which | touch with my own 
hands ; with a sincere heart and faith, I abjure, curse, 
and detest the absurdity, error, and heresy of the 
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motion of the earth,” &c. Sach are the lamentable 
effects of Prgeece, © superstition, intolerance, and 
persecution ! Le Seur and Jacquier, com- 
mentators on sir = Newton’ 8 Principia, were p 
= a most awkward situation. Being unable openly 
rofess the Newtonian doctrine, and ing as 
at le to proceed in their great work without the 
assumption of those principles ; to screen themselves, 
they felt obliged to make this strange declaration :— 
“ Newton, in this third book, assamed the hypothesis 
of the earth's motion ; the author's propositions can- 
not be otherwise explained than by abies the same 
hypothesis. Hence we are compelled to proceed 
under a feigned character: in other respects, we pro- 
fess ourselves to be obsequious to the decrees of the 
pope made against the motion of the earth.”— Note to 
i pcan Compendium of Astronomy. 


Composition to destroy Slugs, Cate rpillars, and other 
Insects.—Put in an iron pot a pound of quick lime, 
and a vy of sulphur. Stir them about quickly : 
and, whilst doing 80, put in six pounds of water, 
which is to boil. Snails will immediately leave any 
place watered with this composition ; and, if trees are 
watered with it, any caterpillars upon them will die 
instantly.—Journal des Connaissances Usnelles. 


The National Debt.—Taking the national debt at 
eight hundred and fifty millions sterling, which is 
between six and seven thousand tons weight of 
sovereigns; this enormous sum would take a person 
thirty-two years to count it over, allowing him to 
count one hundred sovereigns in a minute, and to 
work twelve hours a day ; it would also load as many 
waggons as would extend forty miles ia a direct 
line, allowing each wagyon to carry two tons of sove 
reigns each, and to occupy a distance of twenty 
yards; and the interest to be paid annually, allowing 
five per ceut ; which mnet be exacted, either hy direct 
or indirect taxation, from the parsimonions savings 
of the people of Great Britain, would consequently 
load as many waggons with two tons of sovereigns 
each, and twenty yards to each waggon, as wonld 
extend one mile and a half in a direct line. Well 
may John Bull groan under this ponderons load*; 
but under it be must inevitably groan, without the 
most ricid economy in the public expenditure, and a 
complete abolition of all sinecures and useless places. 
At this eventful crisis, England expects her sons to 
do their duty --to arouse from that stupor and apathy 
ion which thev have so long been dosing, and keep as 
far as possible from the great machine of «tate all 
useless lumber that would impede its progress ; and 
to seek the salvation of their country, while thet sal 
vetion is practicable. ‘This appears now to be the 
only alternative by which we can be saved from irre 
trievable rnin ; and to promote which, it is the duty, 
as well as the interest, of both Whig and Tory most 
cordially to unite.— Westminster Review. 

The Climar.—A caricature of the" 16th century thus 
sa'irized the snperlative iniquity of priests in the 
roidst of apostolic Rome, ‘The reigning pope and the 
German emperor are thus accosted :--A husbandman 
declares to them, <n serve you two; a merchant, 

* I cheat you three ;” a lawver, “1 fleece you four ;’ 

a physician. “ | poison you five ;” a priest, “* I pardon 
wou siz !"’--- Dent's Plain cz to Heaven. 

Renattelhs Conduct of a Horse.—Yhe Centreville 
(Indiana) Times contains the following anecdote :--- 
Mr. Israel Abrahams, in the vicinity of this town, 
has a horse that will, of its own accord, pump a 
sufficiency of water for all the other horses on the 
farm. We have witnessed him, when turned loose in 
the farm-vard, go directly to the pump, take the 
handle between his teeth, and throw the water with 
as much regularity as a man would, until he would 
pump enouch for his companions and himself, when 
he would drink, and deliberately retire. No pains 
were ever taken, or means used, to teach him a 
business which proves a great accommodation to 
himself, and relieves his owners of considerable 
trouble. 

Curious Document.—Ministers have at this moment, 
it is said, in their possession a list of 1.500 individuals, 
in or near London, whose private fortunes would pay 
off the national debt. Of course the list is only in- 
teresting, or of value, as indicating the mass of wealth 
in the country, as one could not have imagined, at 
first sight, that the private fortunes of any 1.500 in- 
dividuals in the empire could be to such an extent. 

A White Rook—Miss Fisley, of Mount St. John, 
near ‘Uhirek, has now a white rook in her possession, 
which was taken in the rookery there, this season. 

Effects of Travelling through the Desert —At the 
instance of Mr. Willshire. Riley waa weighed, and 
fell short of ninety pounds, though his usual weight 
had been two hundred and forty. The licht weight 
of his companions was scarcely credible: and it 
would hardly be thought possible, that the bodies of 
men, retaining the vital spark, should not weigh ferry 
pounds each.— Modern Voyager & Traveller, vol. i. p. 191. 











GLEANINGS.—LITERARY NOTICES. 


Railroads superseded, Canals abolished, and Horses 
rendered useless —The following is an extract of a 
leer, dated July.9, from ea gentleman in [reland to a 
friend in town :---‘ I have fortunately hit upon 
an invention for propelling carriages, so simple in its 
structure, yet 80 Vast in its power, that it must super- 
sede the use of locomotive engines, and of horses too, 
in a great measure, Capable of having its power 
i d to an unlimited extent’; adapted for propel- 
ling vessels on rivers and canals, as well as carriages 
on common however hilly ; the expense of 
construction small ; without liability of the machine 
getting out of order, and the working of it incon- 

i e; it will very materially reduce the price of 
travelling and carriage, and cannot fail of coming 
into general use. I have already made such experi- 
ments as convince me of its powers; and | intend to 
make application for a patent as soon as possible.”— 
Macclesfield Courier. 

Solar Phenomena.—Genoa has recently been the 
scene of some extraordinary appearances connected 
with the sun. From. the 4th to the 1%th of August, 
the heavens were illumivated with a zodiacal light, 
which added a full hour of light to each day; and on 
the 9th of that month, about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, a light stratum of vapour suddenly spread 
over the horizon, and veiled the sun, which presented 
at first the appearance of an immeuse globe of crystal : 
soon afterwards it assumed a soft, rosy tint, and ulti- 
mately a clear and delicate violet hue, which it re- 
tained till it disappeared. Five or six spots of a deep 
black colour were discernible on its surface with the 
naked eye. 

Manufacture of Cheese from Potatoes.—Cheese, as it 
is said, of extremely fine quality, is manufactured 
from potatoes in | huringia, and part of Saxony, io the 
followiugimanner. After having collected a quantity 
of potatoes of good quality, giving the preference to 
the large white kind, they are boiled in a caldron, 
and, after becoming cool, they are peeled and reduced 
to a pulp, either by means of a grate ora mortar. lo 
5ib. of this pulp, which ought to be as equal as pos- 
sible, is added a pound of sour milk, and the neces- 
8a! uantity of salt. The whole is kneaded together, 
and. the mixture covered up, and allowed to ‘lie for 
three or four days, according to the season. At the 
end of this time it ‘is kneaded over again, and the 
cheeses are placed separately in little baskets, whence 
the superfluous moisture is allowed to escape. The 
are then allowed to dry in the shade, and placed in 
layers in large pots or vessels, where they must 
remain for fifteen days. The older those cheeses are, 
the more their quality improves. Three kinds of 
them are made. The first, which is the most com- 
mon, is made according to the proportions above 
indicated ; the second, with four parts of potatoes 
and two parts of curdied milk; the third, with two 
parts of potatoes and four parts of cow or ewe milk. 
These cheeses bave this advantage over every other 
kind, that they do not engender worms, and keep 
fresh fora great number of years, provided they are 
placed in a dry situation, and in well-closed vessels. 
Bullet. de la Societ. d’ Encourage. 

A Lawyer's Story.—TYom strikes Dick over the 
shoulders with a rattan as big as your little finger. 
A lawyer would tell you the story something in this 
way. And that, whereas the said Thomas, at the 
said Providence, in the year and day aforesaid, in 
and upon the body of the said Richard, in the peace 
of God and the state, then and there being, did make 
@ most violent assault, an! inflicted a great many and 
divers blows, kicks, cuffs, thumps, bumps, contu- 
sions, gashes, wounds, hurts, damages, and injuries, 
in acd apen the head, neck, breast, stofhach, lips, 
knees, shins, and heels of the said Richard, with 
divers sticks, staves, canes, poles clubs, logs of wood, 
stones, guns, dirks, swords, daggers, pistols, cutlasees, 
bludgeons, blunderbusses, and boarding-pikes, then 
and there held in the hands, fists, claws, and clutches 
of him, the said Thomas.— American Paper. 

Extraordinary Attachment.—At Hulton Park, there 
is, at this time, a cat that is rearing a brood of young 
turkeys. ‘They are ten in number, besides a chicken. 
The cat shows as much affection for them as she 
would toa litter of kittens; and they, in return, 
manifest the warmest attachment to her. She follows 
and watches them whilst they are feeding, and calls 
them to their nest when they have finished; when 
there, the cat is exceedingly anxious not to hurt 
them, which is plainly seen by the care she takes not 
to step upon them. If she is absent fora few mo- 
ments, which is seldom the case, the young birds in- 
stantly begiv to chirp. and continue to do so until her 
return. when they nestle under her, in the same manner 
as they would do under a hen of their own speeies. 


END OF 





Plagiarism.—Stop thief! stop thief! stop thief! was 
a cry lately raised by Mrs. Esther Copicy, (formerly 
Hewiett,) author of a valuable little work entitled 
“ Cottage Comforts,” against some one who had clan- 
destinely purloined the production of her pen. ‘The 
reviewers and critics took the alarm, pursued the 
delinquent, and overtook him at a Bookseller's shop 
in Fleet-street, with the stolen property in his 
session, concealed in a volume entitled “* (he 
tager’s Own Book.” 


Lot 





Literary Notices. 
Just Published. 


The Church Revived without the Aid of Unknown 
Tongues; a Sermon preached in the Scots Charch, 
Swallow-street. By R. burns, DD, F.S. A, 

The New Game Laws, Xc. Sy Lieut. Col. 
P. tlawker. 

Richard Baynes'’s Select Catalogue of Old Books. 

The complete Works of the Rev. Andrew Faller, 
3 vols, Svo. 

Advice to a Young Christian. By a Village Pastor. 

History and ‘lopugraphy of the United States of 
North America, Farts 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. By John 
Hinton Howard, 

y Saameere Pocket Cyclopedia, vol. XXIV. (Metal, 

ol, [.) 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, vol. V.; early English 
Navigators, Buccaniers, Xc. 

art X. of Baines’s History of Lancashire is em- 
bellished with a beautiful view of Windermere Lake, 
and of Bold Hall, 

Speech of Mr. W. Collios, at the British and Fo- 
reign Temperance Society. 

‘he Voice of Humanity, No. VIT. 

The London Medical Gazette, No. VI 

Eminent Piety essential to Eminent Usefulness. By 
Andrew Reed 

Part XXXII. of the National Portrait Gallery er- 
hibits Likenesses of Lord Northesk; Mrs. Hannau 
More; and Sir Astley Cooper 

An Almanack by William Rogerson, Greenwich, 

Some Account of Elizabeth Myers. 

The Child’s Kepository, or Infant Scholar's Ma- 


gazine. . . 
¥ ~ a ae Classical Library, No. XXIII. Plutarch, 
o 


Part VIT. of Devon and Cornwall Justrated. 
Fables and other pieces in Verse. By Mary Maria 
Colling, with some account of the Author. By 


Mrs. Bray. 
vil of the Life and Times of William the 


Part 
Fourth. 

Daily Light. Religious Tract Society. 

Dibdio’s Sunday Library, Vol. V1. 

Modern Immersion not Scripture Baptiem. 
Williem Thorn. 

Remarks on the Cholera Morbus, &c. &c. 
Young, M.D. 

Harmonicon, No. XLVII. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. LAX XIX. 


In the Press. 


A_ new edition of Rudiments of the Latin Tongue. 
By Thomas Rudiman, A.M. Some notes, and several 
other additions, are by John Hall. 

lhe Sixteenth Volume of the Annual Biography and 
Obituary. 

History of the Representation of England, drawn 
from Records; and of the Keform of its Abuses by 
the rlouse of Commons itself, without the Aid of Sta- 
tute Law. By Robert Hannay, Esq 

Luther's Table lalk : consisting of Select Passages 
from the familiar conversations of that godly, learned 
man, and famous champion of divine truth, Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther. 1 vol, i2mo. 

Select Essays on Various Topics, Religious and 
Moral. By Henry Belfrage, D.D. 

t Christmas will appear ‘‘ The Hive,” a collection 
of the best modern poems, chiefly by living authors, 
for the use of young persons. 

A work for children, entitled “ Stories from Natural 
History,” will be published in a few weeks. 


By 
By Hf. 


Preparing for Publication. 


Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-hook, a New Annual, 
in demy quarto, containing Thirty-six highly fin- 
ished Engravings, accompanied with Poetical I!lus- 
trations by L. E. L.—To be ready;for"delivery early 
in December—forming a genuine and desirable no- 
velty for a Christmas present, or New Year's gift. 

A_ Mother's Love, with minor poems. 
Rutherford. 


VOL. I. 


By Eliza 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS of the CHOLERA MOKBUS. 

In No. 11, p.533, we gave some account of this dreadful malady, taking, as our authority, 
the statements publishe ‘d by the Board of Health, and sanctioned by the name of the president, 
Sir Henry Halford. In addition to the cautions, symptoms, recommendations, and remedies, 
contained in the above article, we now beg to lay before our readers a Map, delineating the 
march of this frightful scourge, which appears to have paid a visit to our shores.—So far as can 
- ascertained, this awful disease originated in India, = a place called Jesore, not far from 

Calcutta, on the banks of the river Hooghly. This place is distinguished on the Map by a dark 
spot ; and from thence its progress is trac ed by dark lines, accompanied with dates, through the 


tinue the pestilential line; and highly favoured by divine Providence will our country be, if no 
occasion should require its further extension.—Never, perhaps, since the malignant plague 
which visited London in 1665, and carried off 68,000 inhabitants, has this country been so 
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certain 
principal branches of its ramifications, until it reached Hamburgh, and menac ed our island | 
with a speedy visitation. From Hamburgh to Sunderland, irresistible facts compel us to con- | 
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much alarmed as at present; and never, perhaps, have any causes for alarm been so imperious. 
To prepare for the awful visitation, every precaution that prudence could suggest, has been 
et in the Metropolis, the inhabitants of which are waiting an approaching crisis in fearful 
suspense.—From Sunderland daily accounts are received, many of which are vague, indecisive, 

and even contradictory. It would appear from the whole, that the malignant cholera has made 
a lodgment in the town—that many have fallen victims to its ravages—that a disposition to 
soften its alarming character prevails —and that the inhabitants manifest a willingness to 
ascribe much of the reigning disease to causes known by less terrific names. It however appears 
certain, that the progress of this malady is by no means so rapid as might have been expected. 
The cases are less numerous than fear had anticipated ; nor does its dominion seem to be at 
present more extensive than it was some weeks since. Hitherto no symptoms have been dis- 
covered in any other place ; and, as the season of the year is not favourable to its propagation, 

we may humbly hope, in reliance on the Divine mercy, that Sunderland, having been its 


| English birth-place, will also become its English grave. 





